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IT WOES HINDER 
FISCAL REPORTING 


| In study, 63% of CFOs say they’re stuck 


with inadequate fi nancial systems 


| BY THOMAS HOFFMAN 


As CEOs and CFOs raced to 
meet a U.S. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission deadline 
last week to certify their com- 


| panies’ financial results, execu- | 


tives and industry ex- 
perts said legacy sys- 
tems and disparate ac- 
counting systems in- 
herited through merg- 
ers and acquisitions are imped- 
ing their efforts to make full and 
accurate financial disclosures. 
An Aug. 14 deadline was im- 


| posed by the SEC for 695 pub- 
| licly held companies with rev- 
| enue in excess of $1.2 billion to 
accuracy of their | 


swear by the 
financial statements. 
The deadline coincided with 


the release of a study by New | 


York-based Cap Gemini Ernst 
& Young. It revealed that al- 
though 81% of the 265 chief fi- 
nancial officers surveyed deem 
accurate revenue and earnings 
forecasting to be a “high priori- 
ty,” 63% said they’re 
saddled inade- 
quate budgeting, fore- 
casting and decision- 
support systems that 
hamper their ability to get the 
job done. 

Part of the problem is that 
many companies continue to 
rely on outmoded legacy sys- 
tems that fail to draw needed 
financial information from 
across all facets of the busi- 


with 


ness. In 
nies have automated account- 
ing and finance functions but 


NEW RISK FOR WIRELESS ACCESS POINTS 


‘Warchalkers’ marking 


BY DAN VERTON 


Federal law enforcement offi- | 


cials are warning companies of 
a systematic effort by comput- 
and _ possibly 
hackers to mark and map non- 
secured Wi-Fi 802.lb wireless 


access points in many major 
metropolitan areas. | 
a special agent 
| with the FBI’s Pittsburgh field 
| office, recently contacted pri- 


Bill Shore, 


vate-sector members of the 
local FBI InfraGard chapter to 
warn them of a process known 
as “warchalking” — the physi- 


| cal marking of a building to de- 
| note an open wireless access 
Wi-Fi sites, feds warn | 


point. 


and businesses in particular 


geographic areas, established | 


with the aim of sharing cyber- 
security information. There 
are 56 such chapters in the U.S. 


to hobos marking public places 


| that are willing to provide a hot 
Warchalkers, page 14 | 


searehte hetero 


many cases, compa- | 


| some 


failed to properly link 
their financial processes with 
those systems. And in some 
cases, the processes them- 
selves are poorly designed. 
Tom Redman, president of 
Navesink Consulting Group in 
Little Silver, NJ., and a senior 
consultant with Cutter Consor- 
tium in Arlington, Mass., works 
with a lot of companies on their 
billing, accounts payable 
other finance-related process- 
es. For most companies, 
Redman, these processes 
CFOs’ IT Woes, page 4 


VISUALCAFE USERS 
CONFRONT SELL-OFF 


have 


and 


said 


“are 


Mull TogetherSoft’ 's vow 
to support Java dev tool 

BY CAROL SLIWA 

When long-struggling Web- 

Gain Inc. sold off its popular 

VisualCafe development tool 

last week, users were left with 


serious decisions to 


| make about how to build and 
| maintain their Java applica- 
InfraGard chapters are local | 
| partnerships between the FBI 


tions going forward. 

They can stick with the tool 
and wait to see how Together- 
Soft Corp. in Raleigh, N.C., fol- 
lows through on the acquisi- 
tion and its pledge to indefi- 


| nitely support WebGain Studio, 
Shore likened warchalking | 


which includes VisualCafe. Vi- 


| sualCafe was at one time the 
| market-leading Java integrated 


development environment. 
Another option is to switch 
to a different tool, such as 
TogetherSoft’s ControlCenter 
or Borland Software Corp.’s 
JBuilder, the current Java IDE 
VisualCafe, page 12 
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MTU can happen to your infrastructure. Make sure it’s secure. The evolution of the internet has 
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Microsoft is providing nae R CoML 
guidance to help you get and stay secure 
right now. For example, tools such as 
Microsoft® Windows’ Update, Microsoft 
Nelda lc P) eel] cme -1a (OME LOM ocecelag 
Systems Management Server are helping 

_ customers control and automate the 
identification, collection, and application of 
security patches today. Plus, our Security 
Response Center is staffed seven days a 
week to investigate any reported security 
vulnerabilities in Microsoft products. 

You can also get immediate free support 
ela clea alee lee egos e ie 
products and free prescriptive guidance on 
securing your Windows systems. 


icrosoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft, Active Directory, and Windows are either registered trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in t 
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secure your infrastructure today 


The Microsoft Gold Certified Partner 
Program for Security Solutions helps 

you locate the best providers of security 
solutions for your IT environment. Microsoft 
Gold Certified Partners for Security 
Solutions have proven experience, validated 
by their customers, in delivering robust, 
secure implementations of Microsoft 
technologies. The technologies inelude key 
infrastructure security products such as 
Microsoft Internet Security and Acceleration 


_ (ISA) Server 2000, an ICSA-certified 


firewall; Systems Management Server 2.0, 

a management tool for distributing security 
oye] (olsen MY cece) are mB) (0a 
service, a central repository for all user- and 
ol] Cereal 1a) CN Mu Le CH COO 
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The future of Microsoft products: : é Saal 
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maximum security 


Microsoft has implemented engineering 
standards and processes that focus on 
building greater security into our products 
during design and development. Some 
Taal ta ODM acm Tel me lceceirscr ecm neLLV [ooo 

* Creating stronger default policies on all 
YoyaN yeltcM-IAO Mil (1M 1A (MoM =8ls 18) 0) 
default, to deliver software solutions that 
Eli Manel(Bstse0 Ce) me Lireleli¢ 
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security code reviews to help identify and 


address potential vulnerabilities before the 
eM Arie) : ‘ 4 
* Developing and refreshing new threat ‘a 
models to help counter constantly evolving WTA eC ea es ele eT ol cok ola Pel gele Noel B10) 010s et 
yee tS MAL) provide our customers with highly secure and cost-effective mission-critical solutions.” : = 5 


—Sunil Misra, Nene Principal, 
_Warldwide Security Practice, Unisys 


For resource kits, webcasts, and other information that can help you get your network infrastructure secure enough to handle ____-__., oreven 
a________——_, visit microsoft.com/enterprise/security Software for the Agile Business. 
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Linux isn’t a fad anymore. It’s a serious, mission-critical part of your enterprise. That’s why, since 1999, we've been devoted to creating 
Linux solutions that truly work for global business. Right now, we have more than 50 distributed and mainframe solutions to manage, 
secure, protect and integrate Linux into your enterprise. But what do you expect from one of the world’s most innovative business 


software companies? Check out our award-winning Linux solutions today. And see for yourself just how well they fit in. a.com/linux 


Business Solutions for Linux a Computer Associates™ 


© 2002 Computer Associates International, Inc. (CA). All rights reserve 
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touch off a firestorm if it raises 
the controversial cap. 
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applications. 
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omputerworld Store 


Visit our new Computerworld store 
to purchase Executive Briefings re 
ports on security, storage and more. 


QuickLink: a2420 


What's a QuickLink? 


On some pages in this issue, you'll see 
a QuickLink code pointing to addi 
tional, related content on our Web 
site. Just enter that code into our 
QuickLink box online, which you'll 
see at the top of each page on our site 


BREAKING NEWS — 


For the latest news, updated twice daily, visit 


QuickLink: a1510 
www.computerworld.com 


KNOWLEDGE CENTER 
WEB SITE MANAGEMENT 


Hard-Workin’ 
Web Sites 


Is your Web site looking stale? Is it 

cluttered with huge amounts of disor- 
ganized content, including outdated pages? Are cus- 
tomers frustrated by bugs and bottlenecks? This special 
report will help you tune your Web sites so they’re 
fresh, fast and reliable. PACKAGE BEGINS ON PAGE 23. 





26 The Story So Far A brief history of the Web, 
including the story of the first Web server installed 
in the U.S. 





28 Turbocharging a Slow Site The top performance 
problem for many Web sites isn’t a slow connection or 
an outmoded server, but cranky software that stalls re- 
sponse time. Here are some tricks and tools that IT 
managers use to spot the source of a slowdown and 
get things moving. 

ONLINE: WellMed uses OneSight monitoring software 
from Empirix to keep an eye on the vital health statis- 
tics of its Web site. QuickLink: 31890 

Root-cause analysis of Web application failures 
remains outside the purview of managed 

frameworks. But that’s starting to 

change. QuickLink: 31455 

30 Field Report: How 
to choose the right 
content management 
tools to fit the task. 
ONLINE: In a sputtering 
market, it’s important 
to look at your content 
management vendor’s 
finances as well as its 
products. 

QuickLink: 31971 





32 ROI: Since installing 
MediaBin’s digital asset 
management technology, 
shoemaker Cole Haan’s 
Buzz Morley (left) has re- 
duced staffing costs and 
cut the time it takes to get 
products online from 
three months or more to 1] minutes. 





34 Getting Help for Big Web 
Sites Managed service 
providers are offeringan ‘% 1 
ever-growing portfo- ell 
lio of services to ad- 

dress changing user 

needs and bolster 

their own finances. 


36 QuickStudy: web 

caching, or storing fre- 

quently requested pages, 

images and other Web ob- 

jects on a nearby server, can 

be a most efficient way to maintain 
site performance when requests 
multiply. 

38 Time for a Makeover! Web site redesigns need 
not be complete overhauls. Here are some simple, 
low-cost ways to freshen up a stale site. 

ONLINE: Staples and Fidelity created ways to help 
Web site visitors find what they need and boosted 
revenue in the process. QuickLink: 31780 


40 Careers: A roundup of skills, training and salary 


ae 4 
E{ information for Web data analysts. 


\ ONLINE: Why companies are expected to cultivate tal- 
ent in-house for the new Web metrics career track. 
QuickLink: 29730 


41 The Next Chapter Critics are predicting that Web 
sites will become even more annoying. But they'll be 
more stable and require less manual labor, too. 
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MASTERING 
YOUR DOMAINS 


As companies grow, often their 


do too. Some are drawing the line 
and abandoning the notion of try- 
ing to own every possible varia- 
tion of their brand names. 
QuickLink: 31738 


fresh. 
QuickLink: 31891 


THE INSIDE DOPE ON 
CORPORATE PORTALS 


Q&A: Want to keep your compa- 
list of domain name registrations ny’s portal alive and well? An IT 
manager and expert on corporate 
portals tells how to select the 
software and keep the content 
| 


WANTED: ‘DASHBOARD’ 
FOR WEB ANALYSIS 


Q&A: Michael Weider, CTO at 
Watchfire Corp., says Web sites 
are becoming so complex that IT 
needs a “dashboard” to see what’s 
happening. He also outlines ways 
to cut costs. 

QuickLink: 31900 








Microsoft Patches 
Win 2k, SQL Server 


Microsoft Corp. issued a pair of 
software patches designed to plug 
security holes in Windows 2000 
and its SQL Server database. The 
Windows 2000 flaw affects the op- 
erating system’s Network Connec- 
tion Manager component and was 
given a “critical” severity rating by 
Microsoft. The database vulnerabil- 
ity, rated “moderate,” involves 
stored procedures built into SQL 
Server 7.0 and SQL Server 2000. 


CSC Offers Worker 
Leaves to Cut Costs 


Computer Sciences Corp. (CSC) 
said it’s offering voluntary extended 
leaves to all of its 66,000 employ- 
ees as part of an ongoing effort to 
cut costs. Workers who sign up 
could take leaves of at least six 
months while continuing to receive 
20% of their pay. The El Segundo, 
Calif.-based IT services firm said 

it hasn't set a goal for how many 
workers it wants to see take leaves. 
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Grass-roots objections to visa program 
conflict with lobbyist efforts t to raise cap 


| BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
WASHINGTON 


HEN IT 
nies announce 
layoffs, Rob San- 


chez, an unem- 


| ployed programmer who says 
| he lost his job because of the 
H-1B 


visa program, usually 
sees a traffic spike from the 
downsizing company’s domain 
on his Web site, Zazona.com. 
Sanchez says visitors to his 


Web site are checking to see if 


their company is using H-1B 
workers. Using federal Free- 
Information Act re- 
quests, 
online database of approxi- 
mately 1.1 million “labor condi- 


tion applications” that list the 


firms using H-1B employees, 
| the number of those employees, | 
| their job types and their pay. 


Sanchez is just one of many 


| people unhappy with the H-1B 


Maxtor Pulls Out 
Of NAS Business 


Milpitas, Calif.-based Maxtor Corp. 
said it plans to drop out of the 
network-attached storage (NAS) 
market and focus on its disk drive 
business. Sales of the company’s 
MaxAttach NAS devices are being 
halted, but Maxtor said it will 
support users through the end of 
their contracts. It cited lower-than- 
expected sales and competition 
with key buyers of its disk drives. 


Short Takes 


ELECTRONIC DATA SYSTEMS 
CORP. completed its purchase of 
the managed hosting business of 
Sunnyvale, Calif.-based LOUD- 
CLOUD INC., which has renamed 
itself OPSWARE INC... . ORACLE 
CORP. said it will release a guide to 
its software licensing policies on 
Aug. 28 [QuickLink: 32248]. 





| program, 


Red Hat, Sun ready 
client-level support 
for open-source OS 


| BY MATT BERGER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Linux hasn't made much of an 
impact on PCs thus far. But 


some technology vendors are | 
| preparing to take another dip 


in the desktop Linux waters. 
Red Hat Inc. is developing a 


| version of its Linux distribu- 


tion aimed at high-end desktop 
systems used by workers such 
as financial analysts and prod- 
uct engineers. Michael Tie- 


| mann, Red Hat’s chief technol- 
ogy officer, said at last week’s | 


compa- | 


Sanchez has built an | 





and he’s fighting it | 


| has 





with data. Another is Linda 
Evans, 
olina who writes 
elected federal officials. She 


said her husband, a longtime 


IT worker, was laid off because | 
| tech lobbying, Congress raised 


of the H-1B program. “People 


are mad,” she said. 


The power of this grass- | 
roots anger may well be tested | 


in the next congressional ses- 
sion, which begins in January, 


if an expected push by high- | 
tech lobbying groups to re- | 


verse a planned lowering of 
the H-1B cap materializes. But 


so far, the economic downturn | 
has kept H-1B applications well | 
| short of this year’s 195,000 cap. 


Federal immigration author- 
ities last week reported that 


they had granted 60,500 H-1B | 


visas by the end of the third 
quarter of the 
fiscal year on June 30, repre- 
senting a 54% drop from the 
same period last year. The U.S. 


LinuxWorld 
| Same here that the company 
already made available a 


a woman in North Car- | 
letters to | 


government’s | 





Conference & | 


beta-test release of the desktop | 


software, code-named Limbo. 
Sun Microsystems 


| also eyeing desktop Linux. Sun 
| CEO Scott McNealy said in a | 


keynote speech that the com- 
pany will detail client-level 


Inc. is | 


plans for supporting Linux at 
its SunNetwork 2002 confer- | 


ence next month. 

While Linux is starting to 
make inroads in the corporate 
market on servers, the open- 
source operating system has 
been much less successful at 
the desktop level. Notable set- 
backs include Dell Computer 


| Corp.'s decision last August to | 


stop offering Linux as a regular | 


| Congress May Bear 


Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service (INS) isn’t fore- 
casting a total for this year 
but has approximately 18,500 


| pending applications. And al- | 


though the cap wasn’t reached 
last year, the number of H-1B 
visas issued still represented a 
record number for what has 
been a controversial program. 
Under pressure from high- 


the cap from 115,000 to 195,000 


A little more than half of 
the H-1B visas granted by 
the INS go to high-tech 
workers. The U.S. govern- 
ment’s H-1B cap period 
coincides with the federal 
fiscal year, starting Oct. 1. 
1998 65,000 


tes9-2000 115,000 
2001-03 195,000 
2004 65,000 


Vendors Try Again With Desktop Linux 


option on its PCs and the May 
2001 shutdown of 


Mountain View, Calif. 


“We have clearly seen a lim- | 
amount [of demand for | 
desktop Linux] to date in the | 
said Randy Groves, vice 
president of Dell’s enterprise | 


ited 
Un 


systems group, during a press 
conference at LinuxWorld. 


Interest among users in run- 
ning Linux on desktop systems | —— 
| Berger is a reporter for the IDG 
| Groves said. But workstations, | 


“is probably growing” now, 


not general-purpose PCs, “con- 


tinue to be the area with most | 


of the focus,” he added. 


Raleigh, N.C.-based Red Hat | 
| plans to target workstation 
users with the desktop version | 
which is ex- | 


of its software, 





| quiries. 
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in fiscal 2000. It will remain at 
195,000 during 2003 but is slat- 


| ed to be cut to 65,000 in 2004. 


Brunt of H-1B Anger 


High-tech groups are ex- 
pected to begin lobbying Con- 
gress next year to increase the 
65,000 cap, but the ongoing de- 
mand shortfalls could make 
that effort difficult, said Lynn 
Shotwell, director of govern- 
ment relations at the American 
Council of International Per- 
sonnel Inc. in Washington. 

But “I would hate to see us 
put ourselves in a situation 
where the cap goes back down 
to 65,000 and the economy 
heats up, and suddenly you 
can’t get workers in that you 
need,” she added. 

However, IEEE-USA, a unit 
of the Institute of Electronics 
and Electrical Engineers Inc. 
in Washington, maintains that 
the H-1B program is responsi- 
ble for the fates of some of 
the 180,000 computer scientists 
and electrical engineers it says 
are unemployed. At that level, 
“it seems difficult to make the 
case that the higher cap needs 
to be extended,” said IEEE 
Vice President John Steadman. 

In any case, lawmakers will 
continue to get an earful. 

“Nobody should be blaming 
H-1B visa holders,” said San- 
chez. “Congress is the one who 
created this mess.” D 


pected to be released later this 


| year. Tiemann said the call for 
| aversion of Red Hat Linux that 
| can be easily deployed and 
| managed on desktops is com- 
desktop | 
Linux developer Eazel Inc. in | 


ing mainly from companies in 
the financial services industry 
that use its Advanced Server 
operating system. 

“They all used to say to me, 
‘Don’t waste your time thinking 
about the desktop,” Tiemann 
said. “But over the past three 
months, we’ve been getting in- 
There’s a light at the 
end of the desktop tunnel.” D 


News Service. 


NO WINDOWS, PLEASE 
Dell is shipping PCs without Windows, or 


any other installed operating system, to 
some corporate users. 


e QuickLink: 32213 
www.computerworld.com 
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gun Turns to Open Source 
In Competitive Angling 


Linux to help drive ‘edge server’ strategy 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 

The Intel-based LX50 server 
with Linux support that Sun 
Microsystems Inc. announced 
last week was only the opening 
salvo in Sun’s plan to use open- 
source technology to capture 
more market share in “edge 
server” applications. 

The company also plans to 
take advantage of open-source 
software — such as the Apache 
Web server, MySQL database 
and PHP scripting language — 
as part of its effort to position 
the LX50 for uses such as Web 
caching, firewalls and stream- 
ing media. 

Jonathan Schwartz, executive 
vice president of Sun’s software 
group, outlined an initiative 
called SunLAMP (named for 
Linux, Apache, MySQL and 
PHP) that’s designed to give 
LX50 buyers fully integrated 
hardware and software bun- 
dles. Those products are “run- 
ning on 100% of the Linux 
servers there,” Schwartz 
said during a teleconference. 
“All of these technologies are 
already well developed.” (See 
Q&A, page 6.) 

Thomas Kucharvy, an 
lyst at Summit Strategies Inc. 
in Boston, said the 
“proven Linux software” that’s 
tuned to work with specific 


out 


ana- 


server configurations is one of 


the main differentiators be- 
tween Sun's Linux strategy and 
those of server rivals IBM and 
Hewlett-Packard Co. 

Sun’s value-add in the Linux 
market comes from its bundling 
approach, said Michael Prince, 
CIO at Burlington Coat Factory 
Warehouse Corp., a major Lin- 
ux and Sun Solaris 
Burlington, NJ. By packaging a 
bundle of open-source software 
with the LX50, Sun is freeing 
users from having to do so 
themselves, Prince said. 

“Sun has traditionally bun- 
dled a lot of very good things 
with Solaris,” he said. “If it does 


user in 


use of 


| 


the same thing with Linux, we 
would be delighted.” 

The University of Delaware 
in Newark is now considering 
where it might make sense to 
use Sun’s Linux offering, said 
Daniel Grim, executive direc- 
network and 
services at the school. 

At a starting price of about 
$2,500, the LX50 is more expen- 
sive than the sub-$1,000 Ultra- 
SPARC-based Solaris systems 
the university uses as direc- 
tury and domain name servers, 
Grim noted. 


tor of systems 


| “From my perspective, it’s a 
| little odd to see a product like 

the LX50 that is much more 
low-end SPARC 
servers,” he said. But the LX50 
might be a good fit for users 


| costly than 


who want better raw perfor- 
mance than Sun’s entry-level 
Solaris boxes offer, he added. 


Multipronged Approach 


The SunLAMP initiative is 
part of the multipronged soft- 
ware strategy that Schwartz 
detailed last week. At the 
high end, Sun will continue to 
position Solaris as a 
frame alternative by building 
on the Unix operating system's 


main- 


| strengths in areas such as file 
systems, partitioning and high 
availability, Schwartz said. 

In the middle tier, Sun hopes 
to use its Java-based Sun Open 
Network Environment (ONE) 
server software stack to help 


IBM Tries to Tempt Solaris 
Users to Make Linux Switch 


Market-share fight with Sun escalates 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
IBM last launched a 
migration program aimed at 


week 


luring users of Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc.’s Unix servers to 
convert to Linux systems built 
around Intel processors. 

The new program escalates 
an already intense rivalry be- 
tween the two server vendors. 
IBM and Sun have been target- 
ing each other’s users with 
similar migration incentives as 
part of a pitched battle for 
Unix server market share. Now 
IBM is adding Linux technolo- 
gy to the fray. 

IBM said it will offer Sun 
Solaris users a step-by-step 
blueprint for moving to models 
of its Intel-based eServer sys- 
tems that are running Linux. 
The Solaris-to-Linux program 
includes a total-cost-of-owner- 
ship analysis that compares the 
two environments and assis- 
tance from IBM in migrating 
databases, applications, storage 
devices and other technologies. 


IBM will deploy what it’s re- 


ferring to as a “SWAT team” of 


systems architects, database ad- 
ministrators and project man- 
agers to help users with Linux 
testing and deployment work. 
In addition, IBM announced 
a preconfigured Linux server 
cluster and several new sys- 
tems that can run either Linux 
or Windows. 

IBM will also help software 
vendors convert their Solaris- 
based applications. QualTel 


System Moves 


firms Web-enable their applica- 
tions. Schwartz said Sun plans 
to port the Sun ONE line, which 
includes application, portal and 
messaging servers plus other 
products, to the LX50 by early 
next year. 

Shawn Willett, an analyst at 
Current Analysis Inc. in Ster- 
ling, Va., said Sun’s Linux ef- 
forts and the recent grouping 
of all the company’s software 
development teams under 
Schwartz are evidence of an im- 
proved focus on software. “The 
rap on Sun is that it has been 
hard for them to sell software,” 
he said. “But now they seem 
more organized than they have 
been in several years.” D 
SPOTLIGHT ON LINUX 
For more on the of 


Nf n-Source operating sys 


p 
tem, head to our Linux News & Feature 


QuickLink: s1000 
www.computerwor'!d.com 


Inc., a Portland, Ore.-based 
maker of messaging software 
for telecommunications com- 


panies, is taking advantage of 


the IBM program to migrate its 
products to Linux. That will let 
QualTel offer lower-cost op- 
tions at a time when its users 
are demanding them, said John 
Pucknell, the firm’s chief tech- 
nology officer. “With the tele- 
com industry downturn, most 
of our customers are looking 


for ways to cut costs,” he said. 


But Shahin Khan, Sun’s chief 


competitive officer, dismissed 
the IBM program as a “lame” 
response to Sun’s introduction 
last week of its LX50 low-end 
server, an Intel-based system 
that can run either Linux or 
Solaris (see story above). 
“There’s very little to it — 
just a couple of products and 


In addition to the Solaris migration program, IBM announced 
the following eServer hardware offerings: 


X335: a rack-optimized system that supports two of Intel's server- 


oriented Xeon processors 


X305: a smaller-footprint rack server based on a single Pentium 4 chip 
X205: a uniprocessor tower server that also uses the Pentium 4 


CLUSTER 1350: an integrated Linux cluster that includes the x335 and 
x345 servers, Red Hat Linux and IBM's cluster management software 


All Wrapped Up 


Sun plans to preload the 

following software with 

the LXS0: 

Sun-developed products 

= Java 2 Standard Edition 

w Sun ONE Active Server 
Pages for Linux 

Sun Grid Engine for building 
grid computing chisters 

# Sun Streaming Server for 
media streaming uses 


Open-source technology 

= Apache Web server 

a MySQL database 

= TomCat version of Java 
Server Pages 

= WU-FTP file transfer software 


Other products 
# Sendmail e-mail server 


= BIND Domain Name 
System server 


a lot of people,” Khan said. 
“What's driving the IBM effort 
is that we have a Linux offering 
and we didn’t have one before. 
That changes the game.” 

Sun has its own migration 
program, called Blue Away, 
that initially aimed at 
IBM mainframe users and then 


was 


extended earlier this year to 
include users of IBM’s Intel 
based Non-Uniform Memory 
Architecture servers after the 
systems discontinued. 
IBM, in turn, has other pro- 
grams targeting Sun. 

Such migration 
make sense in some situations 
but not all, said Charles King, 
an analyst at The Sageza Group 
Inc. in Mountain View, Calif. 
Switching from one low-end 


were 


services 


server to another is relatively 
easy, King said. 

But with high-end applica- 
tions, “the technical complex- 
ity involved in migrating every- 
thing to a different environ- 
ment is not trivial,” King said. 

In a related development, 
Hewlett-Packard Co. unveiled a 
software porting 
service aimed at Unix users — 
including those on Solaris and 
IBM’s AIX — that are consider- 
ing migrating to Linux. HP also 
detailed a disaster recov ery and 
business continuity service for 
Linux systems. D 


assessment 





=F 
Microsoft Patches 
Win 2k, SOL Server 


Microsoft Corp. issued a pair of 
software patches designed to plug 
security holes in Windows 2000 
and its SQL Server database. The 
Windows 2000 flaw affects the op- 
erating system’s Network Connec- 
tion Manager component and was 
given a “critical” severity rating by 
Microsoft. The database vulnerabil- 
ity, rated “moderate,” involves 
stored procedures built into SQL 
Server 7.0 and SQL Server 2000. 


CSC Offers Worker 
Leaves to Cut Costs 


Computer Sciences Corp. (CSC) 
said it’s offering voluntary extended 
leaves to all of its 66,000 employ- 
ees as part of an ongoing effort to 
cut costs. Workers who sign up 
could take leaves of at least six 
months while continuing to receive 
20% of their pay. The El Segundo, 
Calif.-based IT services firm said 

it hasn't set a goal for how many 
workers it wants to see take leaves. 


Maxtor Pulls Out 
Of NAS Business 


Milpitas, Calif.-based Maxtor Corp. 
said it plans to drop out of the 
network-attached storage (NAS) 
market and focus on its disk drive 
business. Sales of the company’s 
MaxAttach NAS devices are being 
halted, but Maxtor said it will 
support users through the end of 
their contracts. It cited lower-than- 
expected sales and competition 
with key buyers of its disk drives. 


Short Takes 


ECTRONIC DATA SYSTEMS 
)RP. completed its purchase of 
the managed hosting business of 

Sunnyvale, Calif.-based LOUD 
JUD INC., which has renamed 


PSWARE INC. .. . ORAC 
said it will release a guide to 
its software licensing policies on 


Aug. 28 [QuickLink: 32248]. 


itself 
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Congress May Bear 
Brunt of H-IB Anger 


Grass-roots objections to visa program 


conflict with lobbyist efforts to raise cap 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
HEN IT compa- 
nies announce 
layoffs, Rob San- 
chez, an unem- 
ployed programmer who says 
he lost his job because of the 
H-1B 
sees a traffic spike from the 
downsizing company’s domain 
on his Web site, Zazona.com. 


visa program, usually 


Sanchez says visitors to his 
Web site are checking to see if 
their company is using H-1B 
workers. Using federal Free- 
Information Act re- 
built an 
approxi- 
mately 1.1 million “labor condi 


dom of 


quests, Sanchez has 


online database of 
tion applications” that list the 
firms using H-IB employees, 
the number of those employees, 
their job types and their pay. 
Sanchez is just one of many 
people unhappy with the H-1B 
program, and he’s fighting it 


Vendors Iry 


Red Hat, Sun ready 
client-level support 
for open-source OS 


BY MATT BERGER 


Linux hasn’t made much of an 
impact on PCs thus far. But 
some technology vendors are 
preparing to take another dip 
in the desktop Linux waters. 
Red Hat Inc. is developing a 
version of its Linux distribu 
tion aimed at high-end desktop 
systems used by workers such 
as financial analysts and prod 
uct engineers. Michael Tie- 
mann, Red Hat's chief technol 


ogy officer, said at last week’s 


with data. Another is Linda 
Evans, a woman in North Car 
who letters to 


She 


olina writes 


elected federal officials. 
said her husband, a longtime 
IT worker, was laid off because 
of the H-1B program. “People 
are mad,” she said. 
The this 


roots anger may well be tested 


power of grass 
in the next congressional ses- 
sion, which begins in January, 
if an expected push by high- 
tech lobbying groups to re- 
verse a planned lowering of 
the H-1B cap materializes. But 
so far, the economic downturn 
has kept H-1B applications well 
short of this year’s 195,000 cap. 

Federal immigration author 
ities last week reported that 
they had granted 60,500 H-1B 
visas by the end of the third 
} 


quarter of the government’s 


fiscal year on June 30, repre 


senting a 54% drop from the 


same period last year. The U.S 


Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service (INS) isn’t fore- 
casting a total for this year 
but has approximately 18,500 
pending applications. And al- 
though the cap wasn’t reached 
last year, the number of H-1B 
visas issued still represented a 
record for what 
been a controversial program. 

Under pressure from high- 


number has 


tech lobbying, Congress raised 
the cap from 115,000 to 195,000 


Contentious Cap 


A little more than half of 
the H-1B visas granted by 
the INS go to high-tech 
workers. The U.S. govern- 
ment’s H-1B cap period 
coincides with the federal 
fiscal year, starting Oct. 1. 


65,000 
115,000 
195,000 
65,000 


1998 
1999-2000 
2001-03 
2004 


gain With Desktop Linux 


LinuxWorld 
Expo here that the company 
has already made available a 


beta-test release of the desktop 


Conference & 


software, code-named Limbo. 

Sun Microsystems Inc. is 
also eyeing desktop Linux. Sun 
CEO Scott McNealy said in a 
keynote speech that the com 
pany will 
plans for supporting Linux at 
its SunNetwork 2002 confer 


detail client-level 


ence next month 
While 
make inroads in the corporate 


Linux is starting to 
market on servers, the open 


source operating system has 
been much less successful at 
the desktop level. Notable set- 
backs include Dell Computer 
Corp.’s decision last August to 


stop offering Linux as a regular 


option on its PCs and the May 
2001 shutdown of desktop 
Linux developer Eazel Inc. in 
Mountain View, Calif. 

“We have clearly seen a lim 
ited 
desktop Linux] to date in the 
Us.” 


amount [of demand for 
said Randy Groves, vice 
president of Dell’s enterpris« 
systems group, during a press 
conference at LinuxWorld 
Interest among users in run 
ning Linux on desktop systems 
“is probably growing” now, 
Groves said. But workstations, 
not general-purpose PCs, “con 
tinue to be the area with most 
of the focus,” he added. 
Raleigh, N.C.-based Red Hat 
plans to target workstation 
users with the desktop version 
which is ex 


of its software, 
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in fiscal 2000. It will remain at 
195,000 during 2003 but is slat- 
ed to be cut to 65,000 in 2004. 

High-tech groups are ex- 
pected to begin lobbying Con- 
gress next year to increase the 
65,000 cap, but the ongoing de- 
mand make 
that effort difficult, said Lynn 
Shotwell, director of govern- 
ment relations at the American 
Council of International Per- 
sonnel Inc. in Washington. 

But “I would hate to see us 
put ourselves in a situation 
where the cap goes back down 
to 65,000 and the 
heats up, and suddenly you 
can’t get workers in that you 


shortfalls could 


economy 


need,” she added. 

However, IEEE-USA, a unit 
of the Institute of Electronics 
and Electrical Engineers Inc. 
in Washington, maintains that 
the H-1B program is responsi- 
ble for the fates of some of 
the 180,000 computer scientists 
and electrical engineers it says 
are unemployed. At that level, 
“it seems difficult to make the 
case that the higher cap needs 
extended,” IEE 
Vice President John Steadman. 

In any case, lawmakers will 


to be said 


continue to get an earful. 
“Nobody should be blaming 

H-1IB visa holders,” said San 

chez. “Congress is the one who 


created this mess.” D 


pected to be released later this 
year. Tiemann said the call for 
a version of Red Hat Linux that 
can be easily deployed and 
managed on desktops is com 
ing mainly from companies in 
the financial services industry 
that Advanced Server 


operating system. 


use its 


“They all used to say to me, 
‘Don’t waste your time thinking 
about the desktop,” Tiemann 
said. “But over the past threc 
months, we've been getting in- 
qguiries. a light at the 
end of the desktop tunnel.” D 


rhere’s 


Berger is a reporter for the IDG 
News Service. 
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Sun Turns to Open Source 
In Competitive Angling 


Linux to help drive ‘edge server’ strategy 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Intel-based LX50 
Linux 
Microsystems In« 


The 
with 


server 


support that Sun 
announced 
last week was only the opening 
salvo in Sun’s plan to use open 
source technology 


market 


applications 


to capture 
more share in “edge 
server” 
The 
take 
software — such as the A 
Web server, MySQL da 
and PHP scripting language 
as part of its effort to position 
the LX50 
caching, 


company also plans to 


advantage of open-source 
pache 


tabase 


for uses such as Web 
firewalls and stream 
ing media 

Jonathan Schwartz, executive 
vice president of Sun’s software 
outlined initiative 
SunLAMP (named for 
Apache, MySQI 


that’s ned to 


group, 
called 
Linux, ind 
PHP) 
LX50 


desig give 


fully int 


soltwal 


buyers 


hardware and 


dles. 


hose products are 


ning on 100% of the 


servers out there,” Schwa 


said during a teleconferen 
‘All of these 
alre: well 
Q&A, pag 


Thomas 


technologie 
developec 
e 6.) 
Kucharvy, 
Summit Strategie 


1 


lyst at 
in Boston, said the 


proven Linux softwar 


tuned to work with 


SCr\ 


er configurations is one 


the main differentiators 


tween Sun's ux strategy 
those of server rivals IBM ¢ 
Hewlett-Packard Co 

idd in the 
market comes from its bundling 
said Michael Prince 
CIO at Burlington Coat Fact 
Warehouse Corp., a 


un’s value Linux 


ipproach, 


major 


Sun Solaris user in 


ux and 
Burlington, N.J. By packaging a 
bundle of open-source software 


LXS50, 
having to d 


with the Sun is freeing 


users from 
themselves, Prince said. 
“Sun traditionally 


ed a lot of good thing 


has bun 


very 


ve 

versity of Delaware 
in Newark is now considering 
make 
offering, 


where it might sense to 


use Sun’s Linux said 


Daniel Grim, executive direc 


tor network and systems 


services at the school. 

At a starting price of about 
$2,500, the LX50 is more expen 
than the sub-$1,000 Ultra 
SPARC 


the 


sive 


based Solaris systems 


university uses as direc 
tory and domain 


Grim 


name servers 


noted 


perspective it’s a 


ee a product like 
is much more 


SPARC 
the LX50 


low-end 


Solari 


Multipronged Approach 
AMP initi 
ltipronged soft 


Che Sunl itive is 


that 
tha 


Schwartz 


A 
\t 


Open 
(ONE) 
to help 


IBM Tries to Tempt Solaris 


Users to Make Linux Switch 


Market-share fight with Sun 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
IBM 
tration program aimed 

Sun Microsys 


last week 
mi 
iuring users of 
WX Servers 
essors 
gram escalate 
] t 


rivalry 


vendors 


other 
r migration incentives as 
of a pitched b: for 
Now 


technolo 


1arket share. 
Linux 


Unix server n 
IBM is addi 
» the fray 

IBM 


Solaris 


offer Sun 


said it 


users a step Dy 


ire running Linux 
Solaris-to-Linux program 


cludes il-cost-of-owner 


analysis that compares the 
ironments and assis 


m IBM in 


ipplications, storag 


migratl 


other technok 


escalates 


System Moves 


firms Web-enable their appli: 


tions. 


to port the Sun ONE line, \ 


a 


includes application, portal anc 


messaging servers plus 
products, to the 
next year 
hawn Willett 
nt Analysis 


Va., said 


levelopment teams 

Schwartz are evidence of a 
proved focus on software 
rap on Sun is that it 
1ard for them to sell software 
said. “But 


*d than the 


il years.” D 


SPOTLIGHT ON LINUX 


e QuickLink: s1000 
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more organi 


been in sever. 


In addition to the Solaris migration program, IBM announced 
the following eServer hardware offerings: 


X335: a rack-optimized system that supports two of Intel's server 


oriented Xeon 1 processors 


X305: a smaller- footprint t rack server vied ona single Pentium 4 chip 


X205: a uniprocessor tower server that also uses the Pentium 4 


CLUSTER 1350: an wn ndeprated Linux cluster that includes the x335 and 
x345 servers, Red Hat Linux and IBM's cluster management software 


LX50 by early 


Schwartz said Sun plans 


which 


other 


All Wrapped Up 


Sun plans to preload the 
following software with 
the LX50: 
Sun-developed products 
= Java 2 Standard Edition 
w Sun ONE Active Server 

P ages f for Linux 
= Sun Grid Engine for 
mputing 
w Sun Streaming Server for 
media streaming uses 


building 


clusters 


gri dco 


Open-source technology 

= Apache Web server 

= MySQL database 

= TomCat version of Java 
Server Pages 

= WU-FTP file transfer software 


Other products 
= Sendmail e-mail server 
= BIND Domain Name 


System server 


nother 
ng said 
high-end 


NnNic 


service aimed 
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Sun Unifies Software 
‘Teams, Aims at Rivals 


New group’s chief says portal server, 
Solaris bundling play key roles in strategy 


BY ELIZABETH HEICHLER 

At the start of Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc.’s fiscal year in July, 
Jonathan Schwartz officially be- 
came executive vice president 
of anew group that combines 
all of the company’s software 
operations under one umbrella. 
Naysayers have cast doubts on 
Sun’s efforts to posi- 

tion itself as more than 

a hardware vendor. 

In an interview, 

Schwartz, who has 

worked at Sun since 

1996, discussed his 

strategy for making the 
company more of a 

software force. 


In what direction are 
you taking your applica- 
tion server and portal server 
preducts? | think the strongest 
evolution of the app server is 
the realization that the major- 
ity of applications are being 
written to the portal. And so 
we've put an enormous amount 
of effort into delivering an 
award-winning portal server. 
Our app server has been No. 
3 in a market of three, with 
BEA and IBM No. land No. 2. 
But the portal server is an en- 
tirely different marketplace, 
where we’re way ahead of the 
other two. And we see that asa 
platform that application de- 
velopers can use to expose 
business systems to the Web 
and the [end] users. 


Will you continue to bundle more 
technology into Solaris, as you did 
by putting your application server 
into Version 9 of the operating 
system? Sure. I think custo- 
mers are really asking 
simplify their lives, and there’s 
a few core applications which 
they are comfortable having 
delivered from the operating 
system provider. The core ap- 
plication infrastructure — the 


for us to 


directory server, the applica- 
| tion server, the Web server, the 
| core database for edge applica- 
| tions specifically — really 
gives us an opportunity to re- 
| define what is the operating 
platform. 
| We're not using it as Mi- 
| crosoft does, to go decimate 
people out of the mar- 
ketplace. But I think 
there’s ample opportu- 
nity for us to... look 
opportunistically at 
other application ser- 
vices as they become a 
part of the horizontal 
infrastructure. 


How has your business 
relationship with BEA 
Systems changed since 
| you began bundling the applica- 
| tion server into Solaris? It hasn’t. 
| We were very upfront with 
BEA all along that we were 
| ultimately going to bundle a 
| low-end J2EE app server. And 
that necessitated their moving 
| higher up the [software] stack 
and delivering higher-value 
management services or de- 
velopment tools. We've been 
very upfront with them; they 
knew it. 


| What will we see from the soft- 

| ware group at the SunNetwork 

| conference next month? You’re 

| likely to see amore complete 
software strategy rollout, be- 
cause that’s going to really be 


our coming ou 


There’s a concern that standards 
efforts for Web services are frag- 
menting between the Liberty 
Alliance, in which Sun played a 

| founding role, and the Web Ser- 
vices Interoperability Organiza- 

| tion (WS-1) that was founded by 

| IBM and Microsoft, among others. 
What's it going to take to get 

| everyone to cooperate? Well, 

| we would love to join WS-I as 





top 


| start-up specializing 
| bit/se 


| bring 


a founder. We’re not comfort- 
able having IBM and Microsoft 
dictate the standards, which 
they’ve begun to do. 

What we would also love to 
do — and this is speaking as 
Sun and not as the Liberty Al- 
liance, because I’m only one 
member of many — we would 
love to have IBM and Micro- 
soft join the Liberty Alliance 
We've extended the invitation, 
and the invitation is still open. 

So, what do I think about it? 
I think they’re being childish. I 
think they’re also beginning to 


| Company to debut 


10G Ethernet wares 


| BY STEPHEN LAWSON 


Dave Zabrowski, 
executive in Hewlett- 


Packard Co.’s PC 


group, has left the company to | 


head S2io Technologies, a 
in 10G 
c. Ethernet products for 
corporate networks. 
Zabrowski will be president 


cards (NIC) 
that use the 10-Gigabit Ether- 
net standard. 
Calif.-based company aims to 
the Ethernet 
nects between data centers and 
LANs WANs 
up to speed with high-speed 
1/O technologies that are now 


intercon- 


enterprise and 


emerging inside data centers, | 


Zabrowski said. 
Zabrowski said the process 


| of merging HP with Compaq 


Computer Corp. gave him an 


| impetus to leave, although the 
lo-year HP veteran noted that | 


| he 


had been seeking a more 
entrepreneurial opportunity 


| lists walking in to say they’d 
| like to tell you how the IT 


| tation that he’s going to be re- 


| going to continue handling those 





| Scott brought his new staff into 


| dent and general manager of 
| that role, 
formerly a | 


operations | 


paq, 


| which businesses were going | 
and CEO of S2io, which early | 
| next year plans to introduce | 
| network interface 


The Cupertino, | 


spook the industry a little bit. 
I was just with an industry an- 
alyst who told me that Micro- 
soft and IBM had come in to 
do a joint update. Well, sorry; 
when you have two monopo- 


industry is going to be run, 
how do you think customers 
are going to feel about that? 
Not great. 


Ed Zander stepped down as Sun’s 
president and chief operating 
officer at the end of June [Quick- 
Link: 29438]. Is there an expec- 


placed, or is CEO Scott McNealy 


jobs as well? When the organi- 
zational change was made, 


Former HP Exec Now CEO 
f Networking Start-up $2i0 





before the acquisition. 

Zabrowski was vice presi- 
HP’s personal computing org- 
anization in Roseville, Calif. In 
he said, he was re- | 
sponsible for commercial desk- 
tops, notebooks and handheld 
computers, as well as servers 
based on Intel chips and Win- 
dows, for North America. 

“With the merger with Com- | 
there were decisions 
made as to which products and 


| 
| 


If the cus- 
tomers say we 
have superior 

technology, 
we will be 

in a leading 
position. 


DAVE ZABROWSKI, S210 
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a room and said, “Folks, my job 
didn’t change — yours did.” 

So he’s comfortable with his 
new organization. I think we’re 
operating with a much higher 
degree of pace and a sense of 
urgency around what we’re do- 
ing, in part because there’s just 
a lot more visibility. 

If you look at my org chart, 
you'll see a very, very flat one. 
I think I have probably 16 or 17 
direct reports at this point. 
And that means I know a lot 
about all of those businesses 
now and can really stay in 
touch with the strategies as 
they evolve. So it’s a long way 


| of saying no, I don’t think Ed’s 


going to be replaced. D 


| Heichler is an editor for the 


IDG News Service. 


to be Compag-led and which 
would be HP-led, and market 
positions tended to dominate 
those decisions, [and in the PC 
organization] most of those 
posts went to Houston,” he said, 
referring to Compaq. Zabrow- 
ski added that he agreed with 
those decisions. 

“For me, the timing was con- 
venient,” said Zabrowski, who 
left HP earlier this month. 

S2io has developed its own 
application-specific integrated 


| circuit (ASIC) for 10G bit/sec. 


Ethernet and intends to sell 
NICs built around that ASIC 
under its own name. The com- 
pany is also considering other 
arrangements involving the 
use of its technology, he said. 

S2io was founded last Sep- 
tember and currently has 
about 40 employees. 

Intel Corp. earlier this year 
demonstrated a 10G bit/sec. 
Ethernet NIC and said it ex- 
pected to ship the product in 
volume to server makers by 
the end of next month. Intel’s 


| aggressive move into the new 


technology, which included 
massive investments and acqui- 


sitions to develop optical net- 


working components, doesn’t 


| scare Zabrowski. 


“If the customers say we have 


| superior technology, we will be 


in a leading position,” he said. B 


Lawson writes for the IDG 
News Service. 
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IBM Says 15,600 
Jobs Cut in Q2 


IBM laid off about 15,600 workers 
during the second quarter, accord- 
ing to a filing it submitted to the 
U.S. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The cuts reduced the com- 
pany’s 320,000-person workforce 
by 5% and primarily involved its IT 
services unit, which let go more 
than 14,000 employees. The filing 
was the first time IBM disclosed the 
full extent of its layoffs. 


For Second Quarter 


Bucking the trend of tough financial 
results, Dell Computer Corp. report- 
ed a net profit of $501 million on 
revenue of $8.45 billion for its sec- 
ond quarter ended Aug. 2. The rev- 
enue total was up 11% from $7.6 
billion in the same quarter last year. 
The company predicted third-quar- 
ter revenue of about $8.9 billion, 
which would represent an increase 
of 19% year over year. 


Microsoft, HP Expand 


Help Desk Contract 


Hewlett-Packard Co. said it won a 
contract to provide end-user techni- 
cal support to 61,000 Microsoft 
Corp. employees, vendors and 
contractors. The deal expands a 
2-year-old contract under which 
HP handled help desk support for 
11,000 Microsoft workers in Europe, 
the Middle East and Africa. The 


companies didn’t disclose the finan- | 


cial terms of the new contract. 


Short Takes 


After its initial bid was rejected, 
NETWORK ASSOCIATES INC. in 
Santa Clara, Calif., increased its 
offer to buy the 25% of MCAFEE.- 
COM CORP. in Sunnyvale, Calif., 
that it doesn’t own. . . . Ottawa- 
based COGNOS INC. today plans to 
release Web services integration 
technology for tying its data analy- 
sis tools to other applications. 


riers 


| facing a 
| crunch that has led them to 
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IT Investments Grounded 


At USAir, Other Carriers 


Short-term cash crisis puts cost-cutting, 
revenue-generating projects on hold | 


BY THOMAS HOFFMAN 
FTER announcing 
plans to file for 
Chapter ll bank- 
ruptcy protection 
last week, offi- 


cials at US Airways Group Inc. 
| said the airline isn’t involved in 


Dell Results Up | 


any significant IT projects that 
would place a financial drain 


| on the company. 


Problem is, analysts 
said, most major car- 
like Arlington, 
Va.-based USAir are 
short-term cash 
avoid making significant IT 
capital expenditures that could 
help them cut costs or increase 
revenues. 

“The reality is that the im- 


cold shower. I can’t imagine 
any major airlines making any 
significant investments in IT 
right now, let alone other areas 


of their organizations,” 


| 
| 


| said Harteveldt. 


| pact [of the airline industry’s | 
| financial downturn] is like a 


said | 


Mal I 
SA 


| flight alerts to passengers noti- | 


Philip Wolf, president and 


CEO of PhoCusWright Inc., a | 
travel | 
| top nine carriers in the U.S. last 


Sherman, Conn.-based 
strategy and research firm. 
USAir does “need to invest 
in key IT programs aimed at 
helping them reduce their 
said Henry Harteveldt, 
at Forrester 
in 
For 


costs,” 

an analyst 

search Inc. 
Mass. 


few major 
that doesn’t 
wireless electronic 


fying them about departure or 
arrival delays. Such a system 
could save USAir up to 
$500,000 annually in costs, 
United 
Lines Inc., American Airlines 
Inc. and Delta Air Lines Inc. 
have such systems. 


Web-based service, Harteveldt 
said. 


Re- | 
Cambridge, | 
instance, | 
USAir is one of the | 
carriers | 

send | 
| Orbitz, 


Air | 


| Wolf. “ 
| very difficult for many airlines 
In addition, USAir and other 
carriers would be wise to con- | 
| sider Orbitz LLC’s upcoming | 





The service would pro- | 


vide a conduit for travel agents 
to book flights directly and 
prevent airlines from having to 
use more expensive global dis- 


| tribution systems (GDS) such 


as that of Sabre Holdings 
Corp., he said. 


According to Harteveldt, the 


year collectively spent $1.4 bil- 
lion to $1.7 billion in booking 


| fees through GDSs — paying 


$12 to $17 per transaction, in 
addition to fees they have to 
pay GDSs for canceled flights. 
Harteveldt estimates that 
USAir spent $225 million to 
$250 million in booking fees to 
GDSs last year. Chicago-based 
which hasn’t an- 
nounced when its system will 
launch, expects to have three 
to five major carriers using the 
system by year’s end, he said. 
“Academically, one could ar- 
gue that this is the perfect time 
to automate and upgrade, 
But I think ‘long term’ is 


right now. They have to focus 
on their customers, keeping 
their costs down and managing 
their yields.” 


It’s for those very reasons | 


Despite Economy, IT Projects Take Off at America West 


While the bulk of the industry re- 
mains in an economic tailspin that 
threatens to kill most new IT proj- 
ects, the nation’s eighth-largest air- 
line is an exception. 

America West Airlines inc. in 
Phoenix recently completed the first 
phase of a long-term effort to help 
online customers find the lowest 
fares possible, improve customer 
service for frequent fliers and in- 
crease revenue along the way. “On- 
line is our lowest-cost distribution 
channel, and we want to shift as 
much of our volume there as possi- 
ble,” said Lloyd Parker, vice presi- 
dent of distribution at America West. 

To accomplish that goal, America 
West outsourced its domestic and 
international online pricing and flight 


| 





planning search engine to ITA Soft- 
ware Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. 

From its data center in Boston, ITA 
processes all of the airline's online 
shopping requests for flight availabil- 
ity, pricing and seat availability. 

America West is also taking steps 
to address the hassles that come 
with the post-Sept. 11 flying experi- 
ence with the help of customer rela- 
tionship management (CRM) soft- 
ware from Menlo Park, Calif.-based 
Kana Software Inc. The software, 
Kana Response, is a widely used 
e-mail management system. 

“E-mail accounts for the vast ma- 
jority of the responses we see from 
customers,” said Parker. “But now 
the customer can send us e-mail on 
just about anything, and we're able 





to customize the message based on 
the specific department that handles 
that issue.” 

The airline declined to discuss 
spending or savings figures associ- 
ated with its investments. 

Chris Schutte, a travel industry an- 
alyst at PhoCusWright, said the sig- 
nificance of these two projects isn’t 
in the selection of software, but in the 
timing of the rollouts. “Most airlines 
are already using advanced CRM 
tools,” he said. “But its mostly the 
large airlines that are in trouble now. 
For the smaller airlines like America 
West, it's a good time to expand bet- 
ter service offerings and squeeze out 
any inefficiency they might have in 
their distribution system.” 

-Dan Verton 


” said | 





that Harteveldt said he be- 
lieves USAir needs to ensure 
that it has the right revenue 
management, yield manage- 
ment and customer relation- 
ship management systems in 


| place to properly segment its 


customers and offer flight 
packages based on their travel 
histories. 

“It’s imperative for the bean 
counters to resist cutting back 
on spending for IT,” Harteveldt 
said, “since it can lead to a 
more efficient airline.” D 


USAir-EDS Deal 
Remains on 
Course, for Now 


Although US Airways doesn't 
appear to be investing in any 
significant new IT projects, the 
maintenance and support of its 
existing operations by Electron- 
ic Data Systems Corp. should 
continue without a blip. 

EDS manages the bulk of 
USAir's IT operations under a 
multiyear outsourcing agree- 
ment that the Plano, Texas- 
based IT services giant inherit- 
ed through its acquisition of 
Sabre’s IT outsourcing business 
in July 2001. 

Under the agreement, which 
USAir struck with Sabre in 
August 1997, USAir pays EDS 
approximately $200 million per 
year to run all of its computer 
operations. That includes the 
mainframes and midrange com- 
puters used for flight planning, 
crew scheduling and reserva- 
tions, as well as application de- 
velopment and Web hosting 
services, according to an EDS 
official. 

Currently, USAir owes EDS 
roughly $70 million for pre- 
bankruptcy bills. But the EDS 
spokesman said the services 
firm expects to “continue to run 
those systems postbankruptcy 
and be paid for those services.” 

- Thomas Hoffman 
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Verizon Thinks Smaller 


Services unit sets 
sights on small, 
midsize customers 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
ERIZON Commu- | 
nications’ IT out- 
sourcing unit, | 
which is trying to 
compete for busi- 

ness against larger vendors, is 

revamping its marketing efforts 
to focus mainly on deals with 
small and midsize companies. 
Verizon’s outsourcing busi- 
ness, which has only 250 dedi- 
cated workers, is now split 
about equally between compa- 
nies with more than $1 billion in 
annual revenue and businesses 





with revenues below that mark. 


But the company wants to 


| change its customer mix td an 


80/20 split in favor of the small- 
er firms, said Del Jenkins, vice 
president of IT services at Veri- 
zon Information Technologies 
Inc. in Tampa, Fla. 

Jenkins said that the middle 
market is being overlooked by 
outsourcing giants such as 
IBM and Electronic Data Sys- 
tems Corp., giving smaller ven- 
dors such as Verizon a better 
chance to win contracts. And 
from the user’s perspective, 
CIOs at many midsize compa- 
nies “are looking at an aging 
workforce that’s not up to 
speed with the latest technolo- 
gy,” he said. 

Howard Rubin, an analyst at 
Meta Group Inc. in Stamford, 
Conn., said Verizon’s focus on 
smaller outsourcing customers 


Railroad’s aim is to focus on core business 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE | 
Burlington Northern and Santa | 
Fe Railway Co. (BNSF) has | 
signed a 10-year deal to out- 
source its IT infrastructure to | 
IBM. Specific financial terms 
weren't disclosed, but Richard 
Russack, a spokesman for Fort 
Worth, Texas-based BNSF, said 
the deal is worth “hundreds of 
millions of dollars.” 

Inder the deal, which takes 
effect Sept. 1, IBM will manage 
BNSF’s mainframe, 
midrange Intel and Unix 
servers, and about 16,000 desk- 
top, laptop and LAN printers, 
said Buddy Meyers, managing 
principal of the Transportation 
Consulting Group at IBM 
Global Services. 

IBM will BNSF’s data 
centers in Topeka, Kan., and 
Fort Worth, although BNSF will 


its 


run 


450 | 


retain ownership, he said. BNSF | 
will also receive access to IBM's | 


Center of Transportation, a 

think tank in Boulder, Colo. 
IBM, which has had a long re- 

lationship with BNSF, will man- 


age the railroad’s e-mail sys- 
tems and help desk. Applica- 
tion development isn’t part of 
the contract, Meyers noted. 
BNSF CIO Greg Fox said 


| turning to a technology part- 





IBM, BNSF Ink 10-Year Outsourcing Deal 


is indicative of a larger trend at 
companies that have tried to 
use their large internal IT re- 
sources to set up external busi- 


nesses. Rubin cited Atlanta- 


| based Delta Technology Inc., 


the IT services unit of Delta Air 
Lines Inc., as another example. 


Help on Hand 
At Verizon, the number of 
employees who work directly 


| 


cult decision to outsource the 
publisher’s mainframe and dis- 
tributed systems to Verizon 
three years ago, because he 
generally likes to keep all oper- 
ations internal. But once the 
decision was made, Meider 


| said, he wanted to sign on with 


a vendor that was large enough 


| that it could ensure it would be 


able to fulfill the contract. “I’m 
not sure you save that much 
money” by outsourcing, he not- 


| ed. “But you have resources at 


for the outsourcing unit is rela- | 


| tively small. But Jenkins said 


Verizon Information Technolo- 


gies can tap about 10,000 IT | 


workers throughout its New 
York-based parent company’s 


sourcing clients. The unit has 
about 60 customers, he said. 


Elmer Meider, CEO of High- | 


lights for Children Inc. in Col- 
umbus, Ohio, said it was a diffi- 


ner made sense because the 


railroad had taken its IT infra- | 
structure as far as it could go | 


on its own. BNSF realized that 
it would save money by out- 
sourcing IT and focusing on its 
core competency, he said. 

portation center will 
springboard for developing a 


Candle Adopts SOAP for 
Mainframe Management 


BY MARK HALL 
9AN FRANCISCO 


SOAP be cleaning up 
mainframe integration issues 


will 


| data 


exchange between 


system management products, 
such as IBM’s Tivoli and Com- 


for Candle Corp.’s system man- | puter Associates International 


agement automa- 
tion users, the com- 
pany announced at 
its user conference 
here last week. 
The El Segundo, Calif.-based 


| vendor said it will use Simple 


Object Access Protocol (SOAP) 
instead of discrete, proprietary 
adapters for “bidirectional” 


| 
| 


Inc.’s Unicenter. 
“We're opening up 
the Omegamon solu- 
tion set,” said Mike 
Kott, vice president 


your disposal that you would 
not otherwise have.” 

However, Verizon’s reputa- 
tion as a big telecommunica- 
tions company could be a dis- 
advantage when it comes to 
wooing smaller companies for 
outsourcing deals, according 


operations to help service out- | to Laurie Seymour, an analyst 


at IDC in Framingham, Mass. 
Seymour said she likes Veri- 
zon’s business strategy because 
midsize firms are increasingly 
looking to save money by out- 


common IT infrastructure and 


| common applications for the 
| entire railroad industry, not 


just BNSF, to make it easier for 


customers to do business with | 
| platforms and common appli- 


large Class | railroads. 
John Fontanella, an analyst at 


AMR Research Inc. in Boston, 


| GOING PLACES 


said it makes sense for BNSF to 


| outsource management of its 
Fox said he hopes the trans- | 


be a | 


infrastructure while keeping 
control of its mission-critical 


| applications. But he was skepti- 


| sending or receiving other sys- 


tem management information. 
Alternatively, users have to 
build the adapters themselves. 

Although the company in- 
tends to use SOAP for its data 


exchange, it won’t make that 


its | 
| Omegamon and other vendors’ | 


of Candle’s systems and service | 


management group. 

Currently, he said, Candle 
has to work with each vendor 
to design and build adapters for 


data readily available to other | 


vendors’ products. “We're not 
going to give away the store,” 
said Candle product consultant 
Ed Hallock. 

He said only vendors and 
users who sign licensing agree- 


ments will get access to Omeg- | 


amon data through SOAP. 
Glenn O'Donnell, an analyst 

at Meta Group Inc. in Stamford, 

Conn., said Candle’s move is a 


| positive step for Web services 


edging into system manage- 
ment. “But we're a long way off 
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Five-Year Plan 


IDC’s outlook for the IT 
outsourcing market 
through 2006 includes 

the following: 

LARGE COMPANIES will con- 
tinue to be the heaviest users of 
outsourcing services, accounting 
for almost 50% of spending 
inthe U.S. 


LARGE AND MIDSIZE 


double-digit annual rates. 


THE SHARE OF U.S. outsourc- 
ing spending that midsize com- 
panies account for will rise from 
21.4% last year to 24.2%. 


SOURCE: IDC, FRAMINGHAM. MASS. 


sourcing IT operations. But she 
added that many of them prefer 
to work with smaller IT service 
providers that can provide a 
good deal of “hand-holding.” D 


cal about BNSF’s lofty goal of a 
common IT infrastructure for 
Class 1 railroads. “I have never 
seen any examples in any in- 
dustry of bvilding common 


cations,” he said. D 


For more on IT in the transportation 
industry, visit our Knowledge Center 


QuickLink: a2430 
www.computerworld.com 


from that being a 
O’Donnell said. 
Cheryl Millen, automation 
analyst for systems manage- 
ment at Insurance Corporation 
of British Columbia in Vancou- 
ver, said moving to industry 
standards such as SOAP was a 
good move for her company. 
“Otherwise, become en- 


reality,” 


you 


| trenched with one vendor and 


you cannot change,” she said. 
SOAP support will appear 
first in Candle’s Integrated Re- 
source Manager (IRM) Re- 
lease V500, which will ship by 


| the end of next month. IRM 


V500 will also include new 
monitoring and management 
capabilities for DB2 and 
MQSeries, and Parallel Sysplex 
support on IBM mainframes. D 
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IBM in Outsourcing 
Deal With Sun Life 


In addition to an outsourcing con- 
tract with Burlington Northern and 
Santa Fe Railway Co. (see story, 
page 10), IBM signed a seven-year 
IT services deal with Sun Life As- 
surance Co. of Canada. IBM will 
manage Web hosting, mainframe 
and midrange servers, e-mail sys- 
tems and other IT operations for 
Sun Life. The contract is valued at 
$164 million (U.S.), IBM said. 


WorldCom Woes Fuel 
STISM Digex Loss 


Digex Inc., a Laurel, Md.-based Web 
hosting firm that’s majority-owned 
by WorldCom Inc., reported a sec- 
ond-quarter net loss of $119 million 
on revenue of $48.7 million. The 
loss included a $57 million write- 
down of the value of Digex’s assets 
that was triggered by the financial 
problems at WorldCom. Digex said 
it also set aside $17.7 million to cov- | 
er bills that WorldCom may not pay. 


Calif. County ‘Opts in’ 
On Data Privacy 


California’s San Mateo County 
adopted an “opt-in” data privacy or- | 
dinance requiring banks and other 
financial institutions to get the con- 
sent of customers before sharing 
personal information with third par- 
ties. The measure, approved by the 
county's board of supervisors, is 
based on legislation in California's 
State Assembly that would impose a | 
similar requirement statewide. 


Short Takes 


RLX TECHNOLOGIES INC., a Hous- 
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VisualCafe 


market leader, according to 
Mark Driver, an analyst at 
Gartner Inc. 


Scotts Valley, Calif.-based 


| . 
| Borland wasted no time pursu- 


ing WebGain’s customers. Just 
two days after the Together- 
Soft announcement, Borland 
and BEA Systems Inc. in San 
Jose struck a deal to sell a ver- 
sion of JBuilder integrated to 
work with BEA’s_ popular 
WebLogic application server. 
That’s a significant turn of 
events, since BEA was an origi- 
nal investor in WebGain. BEA 
Vice President Byron Sebastian 
said BEA will now recommend 
JBuilder, WebLogic Edition, 
which is due next month, as the 
Java IDE customers should use 


| for its application server. BEA 


will continue to have partner- 
ships with vendors such as To- 
getherSoft, Rational Software 


Corp. and Sun Microsystems | 


Inc., however. 
The BEA/Borland offering 


| may hold some allure for com- 


panies such as The Bear 


| Stearns Cos. in New York. A 
| significant 


reason why the 


firm invested in VisualCafe 


| was its good integration with 


BEA’s WebLogic, said Sue Pi- 


| cus, managing director of the 
| firm’s architecture office. Oth- 
| er reasons included cost and 


its solid debugger, she said. 
Picus said both the Together- 


Soft and BEA/Borland camps | 
| are 
| pitch.” But, she said, “we're just 


already making “a big 


laying back. What we have is 


| meeting our needs, so there’s 


no real reason to change.” Her 
main concern is the level of 
support TogetherSoft will pro- 
vide for existing tools, “as op- 


| posed to just trying to convert | simple support. He recom- 


RISE AND FALL 





NEWS 


the WebGain customers into 
using their suite.” 

Switching tools can have 
time and cost consequences. 

Houston-based United Space 
Alliance LLC, a service con- 
tractor for NASA, used Visual- 
Cafe on a joint project with 
Russian developers to build an 
inventory management system 
that astronauts use on the In- 
ternational Space Station. Frank 
Wood, manager of space oper- 
ations computing, said that the 
application is complicated and 
that its four developers would 
need months to migrate it to 
another tool. A particularly 
challenging aspect would be 
switching user-interface ele- 
ments to the new development 
environment, he said. 

But Wood said his company 
may consider moving to anoth- 
er tool for the support and up- 


| grades that it needs in order to 


maintain its application. 


Hoping for Best 

Jim Jackson, manager of soft- 
ware development at the Birm- 
ingham, Ala., employee bene- 
fits division of SunGard Data 
Systems Inc., expressed hope 


that TogetherSoft will main- | 


tain its partnerships and bun- 
dled products and follow 
through on the unreleased 7.0 
version of WebGain Studio. 
Keith Boswell, vice presi- 
dent of marketing and business 
development at TogetherSoft, 


said the company will look at | 


the 7.0 version to “see how far 
along it is.” He said no decision 
has been made about whether 


| the product will be released or 


whether some of its code will 
be transferred to Together- 
Soft’s technology. 

But Driver said he would be 
“completely shocked” to see 


| TogetherSoft do anything more 


with the WebGain product than 


WebGain acquires TopLink, 
an object-to-relational data- 
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Tool Vendors Striking Deals 


Most of the major development tool 
vendors either made announce- 
ments last week or plan to do so 
this week, as the great land grab 
for developers continues. 

On the heels of its important deal 
with BEA Systems, Borland today 
will unveil an alliance with IBM that 
calls for 30-day trial versions of 
Borland’s Delphi Studio Architect, 
C++Builder Enterprise and Kylix En- 
terprise tools to be bundled with the 
developer and personal editions of 
IBM's DB2 database. In return, Bor- 
land will ship its current tools with a 
DB2 developer edition. 

“We're trying to get access to 
their footprint, distribution- and 
marketing-wise, and IBM is trying to 
get access to our developers,” said 
Frank Slootman, senior vice presi- 
dent of products at Borland. “IBM 
has a desire to pursue the large 
base of Visual Basic Microsoft de- 
velopers with its DB2 platform, and 
they're thinking with our products, 
they have a much better shot.” 

In February, Microsoft Corp. re- 
leased its new Visual Basic .Net 
development tools, which promote 
object-oriented programming. Next 
week, Microsoft pians to outline the 
tool's future direction. 


| mends that users get off Visual- 


Cafe within nine to 12 months. 

Mike Gilpin, an analyst at 
Giga Information Group Inc., 
said it wouldn’t be unreason- 
able for corporate users to wait 
six months to see what hap- 
pens. “TogetherSoft does make 
good development tools, so at 
least it’s the right kind of gen- 
eral company to take over the 
care and feeding of the prod- 
uct,” he said. 

WebGain’s slow demise has 
been apparent to many users 
for at least six months, but a 
WebGain spokeswoman said 





Rival Sun last week announced 
a connector tool that binds and en- 
capsulates native Linux C and C++ 
application code so that it can be 
exposed as Java classes or XML- 
based Web services. The free tool 
is due for release by the end of next 
month to users of the Sun Open 
Net Environment Studio Enterprise, 
which sells for $1,995. 

Also last week, Sun introduced 
18 new modules for its free Net- 
Beans integrated development en- 
vironment (IDE), including support 
for Java Data Objects, the Apache 
Struts framework and JavaaD. 

Within the next two weeks, IBM 
and TogetherSoft are expected to 
announce that the TogetherXJ 
modeling tool will be integrated to 
work with IBM's new WebSphere 
Studio, said Keith Boswell, a vice 
president at TogetherSoft. Boswell 
said his company's beta will be 
available in a couple of weeks. Fi- 
nal pricing hasn't been determined. 

In other recent tools news, Ra- 
tional Software in Lexington, 
Mass., announced the acquisition 
of Shelton, Conn.-based NeuVis 
Inc., which makes model-driven 
application development tools. 

- Carol Sliwa 


the San Jose company contin- 
ues to operate, with a “greatly 
reduced staff.” She said Web- 
Gain has one product, Applica- 
tion Composer, that it’s trying 
to sell, and the company con- 
tinues to receive revenue, pay 
bills and work on “postsale 
support obligations.” Prior to 
the TogetherSoft deal, Oracle 
Corp. acquired WebGain’s Top- 
Link object-to-relational map- 
ping framework in June. 
WebGain cited growing com- 


| petition and depressed IT 


spending as factors in its deci- 
sion to leave the tools market. B 


WebGain with- 


TogetherSoft 
acquires Web- 
Gain Studio. 


| WebGain, a start- 
up formed by War- 
burg Pincus Ven- 
tures and BEA 
Systems, acquires 
VisualCafe from 
Symantec. 


WebGain acquires 
Bloomsbury Software, 
establishing profession- 
al services for Europe. 


WebGain launches flag- 
ship product, WebGain 
Studio. WebGain ac- 
quires Tendril Structure- 
Builder, a suite of tools 
for designing and de- 
ploying Enterprise Java- 
Beans. 


ton-based maker of blade servers, 
raised $15 million in financing and 
said that should fund its operations 
until it becomes profitable. . . . Bev- 
erly, Mass.-based GROOVE NET- 
WORKS INC. today plans to ship an 
upgrade of its desktop collaboration 
software with improved ties to 
Notes e-mail systems. 


base mapping framework, 
from The Object People. 


draws registra- 
tion of initial pub- 
lic offering. 


WebGain acquires 
Java application as- 
sembly technology 
from Zat. 


Oracle acquires Web- 
Gain’sTopLink prod- 
uct line. 


Intel Capital 
invests in 
WebGain. 
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Regulators Push External 


Independent reviews can ensure adherence 
to policy, but not all companies need them 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


WASHINGTON 


EDERAL REGULATORS 
are beginning to force 
companies to con- 
independent 
audits as part of set- 


duct 


tlements in cases involving al- 
leged privacy and security vio- 
lations, and _ it’s 
should heed the message about 
the need for outside audits. 
The U.S. Federal 
Commission's (FTC) deal with 
Microsoft Corp. this month to 
settle a privacy complaint over 
its Passport authentication ser- 
vice is a high-profile example 
of the government's prefer- 
ence for independent audits. 
But while corporate officials 


Continued from page 1 


Warchalkers 


meal, or the way spies mark 
drop locations for exchanging 
packages. Although the mark- 
ings can be used for legitimate 
purposes, such as denoting a 
free public-access point, offi- 
cials fear that the markings be- 
ing made on corporate build- 
ings will enable hackers, and 
possibly even terrorists, to 
more easily locate vulnerable 
wireless LANs. 

The threat posed by war- 
chalking, however, goes far 
beyond what might be con- 
sidered isolated incidents of 
scanning for the presence of 
wireless networks. 

“In Pittsburgh, the individu- 


als are essentially attempting | 


to map the entire city to identi- 
fy the wireless access points,” 
Shore said in an interview last 
week. He said there have been 


prompting | 
firms to consider whether they | 


Trade | 


department to review its pri- | 





and analysts see a clear trend 
by regulators and courts to re- 
quire independent audits to 
settle privacy or security cases, 
there’s about 
whether that’s the best move. 
“Independent eyes tend to 


no consensus 


| strengthen the credibility of 
| the results of the review,” said | 


Lisa Murtha, chief auditor and 
compliance officer at The Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Philadelphia 
and a board member of the In- 
ternational Association of Pri- 
vacy Officers. The hospital is 
using independent auditors. 

But Procter & Gamble Co. is 
relying on its internal auditing | 
| 
vacy practices. Mel Peterson, 
chief privacy officer at the Cin- 
cinnati-based consumer prod- 


burgh being physically marked 
like some in other parts of the 
country. However, Web sites 
have popped up that provide 
interactive digital maps de- 
noting the precise locations 
of dozens of Wi-Fi 
points in cities such as Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Berkeley, Calif., as well as 
regions of northeast Texas and 
on various college campuses. 
For example, a Web site 
called Zhrodague Wireless 
Maps allows war drivers — 


access 


Open node 


Closed node 


@) 


WEP node 


These markings are being used on 
buildings by warchalkers to note 


| 





no reports of buildings in Pitts- | wireless access points’ status. 


ucts giant, said he believes that 
the company’s internal audi- 
tors can do a better job than 
someone from outside could. 
“We know our guidelines, I 
think, better than anyone, and 
we also know our organization 
very well,” said Peterson. The 
company’s internal auditors 
“uncover details that someone 
who is not so familiar with 
P&G would not 
necessarily find,” he said. 


Settlement Term 


systems 


Audits of privacy and securi- | 


ty practices enlist many de- 
partments within a company, 
including IT, and involve veri- 
fication of written policies and 
state and federal laws against 
actual system operations. 

The requirement for inde- 
pendent audits is becoming a 
common legal settlement tool. 
For instance, in March a civil 


privacy case against online net- | 


those who search for wireless 
networks — to submit output 
from their war-driving esca- 
pades and then create digital 
street-level maps that show the 
location and signal strength of 


| ° 
802.llb access points. In some 


cases, satellite photos are used. 

The site, which advertises it- 
self as a service that puts “Wi- 
Fi on the map,” includes more 
than 28,000 entries from war- 
driving results in Boston alone. 


Terrorist Aid? 


Shore acknowledged the 
threat such markings and Web 
sites pose to ongoing criminal 


The ability of criminals and 
terrorists to spot the markings 
and then use vulnerable cor- 
porate wireless networks for 
anonymous Internet 
“poses a real problem” for law 


access 


| enforcement, he said. 


But William Harrod, direc- 
tor of the investigative re- 








Privacy, Security Audits 


work advertiser DoubleClick 
Inc. was settled with a require- 
ment for an audit. And an FTC 
settlement in January with 
Eli Lilly and Co. for its release 
last year of the e-mail address- 
es of nearly 700 customers col- 
lected through its Prozac.com 
Web site requires an annual 
written review of its practices 
by “qualified persons.” 


sponse division at TruSecure 
Corp. in Herndon, Va., and a 14- 
year veteran of the FBI, down- 
played the security signifi- 
cance of warchalking. He said 
that terrorists or serious crimi- 
nals are unlikely to rely on it 
for identifying access points. 

Harrod also downplayed the 
utility of having online interac- 
tive maps for terrorist activi- 
ties. “It’s not terribly hard to 
find access and gain that ac- 
cess,” he said. 

Other security experts take 
the matter more seriously. 

Steve Ocepek, chief technol- 


| ogy officer at San Francisco- 
and counterintelligence inves- | 
| tigations, especially antiterror- 
| ism investigations. 


based wireless security con- 
sulting firm Wholepoint Corp., 


said warchalking is a growing 


phenomenon that 
poses a security risk. 
“It makes it that much easier 
for a hacker to launch an at- 
tack,” said Ocepek, adding that 
online mapping can also be an- 
other important planning tool 
in a potential terrorist’s tool- 
box. “Wireless is a perfect way 


definitely 
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Some consumers would like 
companies to get an outsider’s 
perspective. About two-thirds 
of 1,529 adults surveyed by Ro- 
chester, N.Y.-based Harris In- 
teractive Inc. for nonprofit 
think tank Privacy & American 
Business cited an independent 
audit as the best step a com- 
pany could take to build trust. 

The message, said Alan 
Westin, who heads the privacy 
organization, is that indepen- 
dent audits could improve 
companies’ relationships with 
customers. 

With an independent audit, 
“people would be more likely 
to give their personal informa- 
tion to a Web site” and be more 
likely to buy products and ser- 
vices, he said. 

One thing is certain: If a com- 
pany is facing court or regulato- 
ry action, it may well be forced 
to hire an independent auditor 
as part of any settlement. 

“The message is, if you don’t 
clean your own house first, you 
are going to be required to have 
others clean it for you,” said 
Ray Everett-Church, chief pri- 
vacy officer at ePrivacy Group 
Inc., a Paoli, Pa.-based consult- 
ing organization. D 


Wireless is a 
perfect way to 
make yourself 

anonymous. 


STEVE OCEPEK, 
CHIEF TECHNOLOGY OFFICER, 
WHOLEPOINT CORP. 


to make yourself anonymous.” 

Thubten Comerford, CEO of 
White Hat Technologies Inc., a 
Westminster, Colo.-based se- 
curity firm, agreed that war- 
chalking and online warchalk 
maps make an already danger- 
ous problem worse. “The risks 
to companies and organiza- 
tions is enormous,” Comerford 
said. “Anyone could launch an 
attack ... without much fear of 
being traced.” D 
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Lawson User Settles Suit, Drops HR Apps 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE | said it has settled a breach-of- | added that it’s reducing the 
TeamStaff Inc., a human re- | contract lawsuit that it filed | scope of a planned project in- 
sources outsourcing and tem- | against Lawson Software Inc. | volving Lawson’s business 
porary staffing firm, last week | last month. But TeamStaff | applications. 
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Somerset, N.J.-based Team- 
Staff, which had revenue of 
about $500 million in the first 
nine months of its current fiscal 
year through June 30, said it will 
keep the financial applications 

| it licensed from St. Paul, Minn.- 
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based Lawson last August. But 
the company plans to return 
Lawson’s payroll and human re- 
sources software and look else- 
where for that technology. 
TeamStaff’s lawsuit, filed in 
US. District Court in New Jer- 
sey, alleged that the latter appli- 
cations didn’t work as prom- 
ised. When it signed the licens- 
ing deal, TeamStaff planned to 
consolidate multiple systems 
used by its human resources 
outsourcing unit onto a single 
technology platform built 
around Lawson’s applications. 
The outsourcing unit handles 
human resources for about 
3,700 small and midsize busi- 
ses with a total of more 
5,000 employees. 


Specs Unmet 

TeamStaff claimed in its suit 
that the software didn’t con- 
form to a list of 300-plus func- 
tionality specifications built 
into its contract. The company 
also contended that Lawson 
knew it couldn’t meet Team- 
Staff’s requirements and had 
refused to provide fully func- 
tional software under the origi- 
nal terms of the contract. 

Donald Kelly, TeamStaff’: 
chief financial officer, said fi- 
nancial terms of the settlement 
aren’t being disclosed. He 
added that TeamStaff plans to 
start implementing Lawson’s 
financial applications early 
next year and is currently eval- 
uating human resources soft- 
ware from other vendors. 

Lawson is “pleased that we 
were able to reach a friendly 
resolution” that keeps Team- 
Staff as one of its customers, 
said Terry Blake, a spokesman 
for the software vendor. “We're 
looking ahead to working with 
TeamStaff to implement Law- 
son’s financials,” he said. 

David Caruso, an analyst at 
AMR Research Inc. in Boston, 
said lawsuits such as the one 
filed by TeamStaff are usually 
the “last, last resort” for com- 
panies that are having prob- 
lems with software vendors. 

“Before they get to lawsuits, 
they’ve tried to sort out their 
differences,” Caruso said. “But 
business applications are so 
complicated that it’s difficult 
to have every expectation met 
perfectly every time.” D 
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New serial te technology 
to give ATA drives 
a 1 performance boost 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 

For companies seeking to store mis- 
| sion-critical data, disk arrays config- 
| ured with SCSI-attached drives have 
| typically been the only game in town. 
Lower-cost drives based on the Ad- 
vanced Technology Attachment (ATA) 
standard, while plentiful in PCs, lacked 
the performance and reliability 
| needed at the data center level. 

In recent months, however, 
| vendors such as EMC Corp. 
and Network Appliance Inc. have be- 
gun building ATA drives into storage 
devices. Now the advent of serial ATA 
technology is expected to boost data 
throughput rates from the 10OMB/sec. 


to 1SOMB/sec., 

600MB/sec. 
Sunnyvale, Calif.-based 3Ware Corp. 

last week announced a serial ATA 
RAID controller that it said provides 


and eventually to 


Domain Name 
Case Moves to 
Appeal stage 


| Porn Web site owner 
seeks to sue VeriSign 


over ownership ) transfer 





BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
In what could be a landmark case in In- 
ternet law, the U.S. Court of Appeals in 


San Francisco last week heard argu 
ments over whether VeriSign Inc. can 
be sued for damages for transferring a 
domain name to a person who forged a 
letter authorizing the change 

The case could open the door to oth- 
er lawsuits over mishandled domain 
names and make such mistakes very ex- 
pensive for the companies that manage 

| domain-name registries. 

Gary Kremen, owner of the porno- 


| graphic sex.com Web site, 


| that parallel ATA drives are capable of 





| based Grant Media LLC. 
| awarded $65 million in damages from 





has spent | 


NEWS 
PC Disk Drive Technology Heads to Data Centers 


SCSI-like performance at 
ATA prices. And San 
Jose-based Fujitsu Com- 
puter Products of Ameri- 
ca said it plans to ship se- 


| rial ATA drives by year’s 


end. 

ATA drives still run 
more slowly than their 
SCSI counterparts. But 
storage vendors can prof- 
itably sell disk arrays 
built around ATA drives 
at a per-megabyte price 
that’s about half what it 
costs to buy a 
low-end array 
based on SCSI 


WHAT IT MEANS 


ATA is an interface that 
connects a computer’s 
system bus to disk stor- 
age devices. Drives built 
to the standard, which is 
also known as Integrat- 
ed Drive Electronics, 
have mainly been used 
in PCs to date. Framing- 
ham, Mass.-based IDC 
estimates that 87% of 
all drives being shipped 
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the U.S. Department of 
Energy’s Pacific North-' 
west National Laborato- 
ries in Seattle, finished 
replacing a 20TB tape 
archiving system with 
servers that use parallel 
ATA drives last week. 
“It’s disk speed at tape 
cost,” he said. “I’m totally 
in love with this.” 
Studham uses 3Ware’s 
RAID controller card to 
provide a level of redun- 
dancy for his ATA disk 
farm. The molecular sci- 
ence group’s primary 
data storage is handled 


drives, said Bob Zimmerman, | 


an analyst at Giga Information Group 
Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. “There are 
some real price advantages,” he said. 
ATA technology won't push high-end 
SCSI arrays such as EMC’s Symmetrix 
boxes out the doors of data centers, he 
added. But ATA drives should be good 
enough for use in disk-to-disk data 
backup applications, Zimmerman said. 
Scott Studham, group leader of the 
molecular science computing facility at 


seven years and $3.4 million in legal 
fees fighting a battle that started when 
the domain name was taken away from 
him. Two years ago, Kremen won a par- 
tial victory when a USS. District Court 


| judge in San Jose ordered sex.com re- 


turned to his company, San Francisco- 
He was also 


the forger, which he hasn't collected. 


The Court Isn't Convinced 


But Kremen failed to convince the | 


court that the former Network Solu- 
tions Inc., now part of Mountain View, 
Calif.-based VeriSign, was liable for its 


actions. The judge ruled that the com- | 
| pany’s role in the matter was limited | 


under law. In last week’s appeal hear- 
ing, Kremen sought the right to bring 
VeriSign to trial in an effort to force it to 
pay millions of dollars in damages. 

VeriSign “just can’t hold up their 
hands and say, ‘We have no liability for 
mistakes,” Kremen said. “Their argu- 
ment is, ‘We can turn off anyone’s do- 
main at any time.’ Imagine if they did 
that to IBM. It’s ridiculous.” 

VeriSign officials declined to com- 


| ment on the case last week. But in legal 


papers, the company has raised a range 
of arguments against Kremen’s claims, 





| 


by a high-end disk array made by Com- 
paq Computer Corp., which is now part 
of Hewlett-Packard Co. But Studham 
said he expects to replace that with ser- 
ial ATA technology “in a couple years 
from now.” D 


STORAGE DOWNLOAD 


For more stories about date storage, head to the 
Storage Knowledge Center on our Web site. 


QuickLink: k1700 
www.computerworld.com 





including the question of whether a do- 
main name is real or intangible proper- 
ty. The trial judge in the case ruled that 
it’s the latter. 

However, Kremen’s appeal has found 
support from advocacy groups such as 
the Washington-based American Inter- 
net Registrants Association (AIRA) and 
the San Francisco-based Electronic 
Frontier Foundation. Both filed legal 
briefs backing his position. 

The stakes “are very substantial,” 
said William Bode, an attorney who 
represents the AIRA. If the appeals 
court rules in Kremen’s favor, Bode said 


| he expects “to see dozens and dozens of 


lawsuits filed” against VeriSign. D 


Potential Impact 


If the appeals court rules against 
VeriSign, the fallout could include 
the following: 


® Ata minimum, domain name registrars would 
have to carefully check transfer requests. 


@ Registrars could tind it difficult to limit their 
financial liability for errors to minuscule amounts. 
® A lower-court ruling that domain names are 
intangible property could be overturned. 
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Vendors Push Apps to Better Secure E-Mail | 


Software enforces messaging policies 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Omniva Policy Systems this 
week plans to join a small but 


NEWS 


| ing yet,” said Mark Levitt, an 


| at Omniva, said the software | 


growing number of vendors | 
that are offering software for | 


managing and securing corpo- 
rate e-mail 
against misuse and snooping. 

The San 
start-up today is due to for- 
mally release its Omniva Poli- 


communications | 


Francisco-based | 


cy Manager Enterprise Edi- | 


tion software, which is de- 
signed to let companies that 


use Microsoft Corp.’s Outlook | 


e-mail client software enforce 


message confidentiality and | 


data-retention policies. 


John Dawes, a vice president | 


provides a way to centrally 
control access to confidential 


ial and set expiration dates on 
messages in order to protect 
data. It also lets users encrypt 
messages while e-mail is in 
transit, Dawes said. 


analyst at IDC in Framingham, | 
Mass. He noted that Omniva’s | 
Tumbleweed | 
Communications Corp. in Red- | 


rivals include 


wood City, Calif., and Authen- 


| tica Inc. in Waltham, Mass. 
e-mail, prevent the printing or | 
forwarding of sensitive mater- | 


The secure e-mail capabili- 
ties promised by vendors such 


as Omniva address a growing | 


problem, said Steve Bellis, vice 
president of IT at Paris-based 


| Air Liquide’s North American 


Omniva is among a handful | 


of companies offering prod- 


ucts designed to address con- | 


cerns such as the loss of confi- 
dential information, infection 
from viruses and legal liability 
issues raised by e-mail usage. 


| od to comply with Air Liq- | 
uide’s corporate data manage- | 


“This is an emerging space | 


that nobody is quite dominat- 


headquarters in Houston. The 


maker of industrial and med- | 
ical gases is testing Omniva’s | 
| of rolling Omniva’s technology 


software to see if messages and 


attachments can be set to ex- | 


pire after a specified time peri- 


ment policies. 


“We looked at a few differ- | 


ent products,” Bellis said, “and 
at least from my standpoint, 
Omniva’s approach is pretty 
elegant and easy to use.” For 
instance, Omniva’s technolo- 
gy integrates easily with Air 
Liquide’s Microsoft Exchange 
messaging system and corpo- 
rate directory, he said. And un- 
like other products that mainly 
allow companies to manage 
e-mails that are stored in a cen- 
tral location, the Omniva soft- 
ware allows companies to en- 
force confidentiality and data- 
retention policies wherever 
the e-mail resides, he added. 
Air Liquide has about 2,500 
users in the U.S., and the cost 


across all of them would cost 
roughly $500,000, Bellis said. 
But a final purchase decision 
hasn’t been made yet, he said. 
Dawes said Omniva’s soft- 


ware consists of a small client- | 


| extend 


BEST ee 


Omniva’s software is aimed 
at ensuring the following: 


CONFIDENTIALITY: Messages 
that are marked “company confi- 
dential” or “do not forward” can't 
be read by anyone except the 
original recipients 


DISPOSAL: Messages and 
attachments can be set to expire. 
After a specified amount of time, 
all copies are deleted - wherever 
they're stored. 


DATA PROTECTION: Users can 
block recipients’ ability to copy, 
print, or cut and paste messages. 


| side package and a policy man- 
| agement server. Prices start at 
| $150 per user, plus $15,000 for 
| the server. Omniva today will 
| also release a version that will 


functionality to 
wireless devices. D 


its 
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MARYFRAN JOHNSON 


E-Mail Is Forever 


EMEMBER THE DAYS when you used to 

worry about what was going into your 

“permanent record”? In grade school, that 

was the most deadly threat in the arsenal 
of irate schoolteachers. The offense might be as 
trivial as a string of tardies or as major as punching 
the principal. But once inscribed in your permanent 
record, it would follow you forever. 


How many of us realize 
that corporate e-mail has 
effectively become our 
own self-created perma- 
nent record? And how 
many IT managers realize 
they’re now in charge of 
it — forever? 

Consider how much 
sensitive data is swarm- 
ing around in your e-mail 
system today. Messages 
sent about employee per- 
formance, salary deci- 
sions, sales forecasts, customer com- 
plaints, price quotes, even merger 
and acquisition tactics. Not to men- 
tion trade secrets, product specs, 
customer bids or confidential cus- 
tomer agreements. 

Any of the above could slip into 
the stream of outgoing e-mails from 
your employees, often with no one 
the wiser. “Companies spend mil- 
lions of dollars on firewall protec- 
tion, but they can’t stop e-mail from 


leaving with confidential information | 


in it,” says Kumar Sreekanti, CEO of 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON is 
editor in chief of Comput- 
erworld. You can contact 

her at maryfran_johnson@ 
computerworld.com. 


But we tend to pay far 
more attention to e-mail 
security from a defensive 
posture, worrying about 
what’s arriving in un- 
suspecting users’ mail- 
boxes rather than what’s 
heading in the other 
direction. 

With an estimated 60% 
to 70% of e-mail security 
breaches coming from 
inside corporations, the 
potential costs of this 


| problem are significant. How do you 
| calculate the damage from a disclo- 

| sure of key competitive data or a 

| breach of customer privacy? Who 

| budgets for hefty fines from regula- 
| tory bodies, should your company 

| fail to comply with new laws pro- 

| tecting data? 


Omniva Policy Systems, a small start- | 


up offering tools to manage, track 


and secure e-mail (see story, page 19). | 


I met with Sreekanti last week to talk 
about the dark side of e-mail leaks, 
which, as a manager, I know only too 
well. I’ve had confidential staff mem- 
os quoted back to me the next day by 
outsiders who certainly weren’t on 
my “send to” list. 

Events this past year — especially 
the unending barrage of security 
holes and virus infections — have 
ratcheted up IT awareness about the 
importance of protecting the cor- 
porate flanks from outside attack. 


Two years ago, Walt Disney CEO 
Michael Eisner made news with his 
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warnings about e-mail abuse — 
mainly the practice of blind-copying 
people — in a graduation speech at 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. The most chilling example he 
gave (now a part of his permanent 
record, come to think of it) was 


about accidentally including an ABC 


News employee in the address line 


of an e-mail containing a preliminary | 
| earnings report. Disney owns ABC, 


and the employee helpfully returned 


| his misfired e-mail. But if that infor- 


mation had been used for insider 
trading, Eisner’s mistake could have 
caused quite a stink with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

The other security cloud on this 
horizon is instant messaging, which 
is even more insecure and less moni- 
tored than most e-mail systems. In 
just the past few months, a number 


| of young companies have introduced 


products to track, archive and secure 
IM communications. 
I know — the last thing IT needs 


| right now is another line in the bud- 


get or another Chicken Little story 
for the CFO. But the scary scenarios 
around insecure e-mail and messag- 
ing are worth some thought as part 


of whatever security spending plans 


you’re making for 2003. 
The permanent record you save 


| just might be your own. D 
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"YOU keNOW WE'RE IN TROUBLE WHEN EVEN 
THE SOFTWARE LAWS COME \MTH PATCHES. ” 
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PIMM FOX 
Provisioning 
Can Boost 


TT Operations 


UMMER ON THE West 

Coast means convert- 

ibles. While exhilarating, 
ragtops tend to be finicky. Al- 


| ternatively, sunroofs are ubi- 
| quitous, and with the press of a button, 


drivers can enjoy the rush of fresh air. 

The task of provisioning workers 
with IT resources appears much the 
same. Myriad systems require adminis- 
trators to set up individual accounts 
with various levels of access, which 
takes lots of : 


| time, keeping 


sysadmins and 
workers from 
other duties, 
ruining produc- 


| tivity. That’s why 
| Webasto Infor- 


mation Systems, 
the IT systems 
supplier to 


PIMM FOX is a freelance 
writer in San Francisco. } 
Webasto GmbH ‘. Contact him at 
(the world’s eee J 
leading supplier of car sunroofs), went 
for the one-button approach. 

Josef Richter, CIO and managing di- 
rector of Webasto Information Sys- 
tems, has turned to e-provisioning to 
ensure that workers have reliable and 
correct access to IT resources. 

With annual sales of more than 


| $1 billion and 5,000 employees in Ger- 


many, France, Italy, Britain, the U.S., 
Japan and Korea, Webasto maintains a 
sprawling network and many applica- 


| tions. “We have SAP, Unix, Outlook, 


Exchange and Oracle,” says Richter, 
“and each system requires different 


provisioning.” 


For example, the company’s ERP 


| system administration is separate from 
| Oracle administration, posing a head- 

| ache for the IT department. “If we 

| don’t know exactly what a person 


needs on their first day, they'll have no 
PC, no mailbox and no access to the 
right system,” says Richter. 

Richter chose software from Busi- 
ness Layers in New Jersey to automate 


| provisioning and save time and money. 


Initially, he was skeptical that the 


| For more columnists and links to archives of previous 


columns, go to 
@ computerworld.com/columns 
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software would handle the employee 
setups and changes, so he authorized a 
pilot using the SAP HR system as a test 
bed. “Within a short period of time, we 
were able to create hundreds of new 
employee mailboxes,” says Richter. 

Because the provisioning tool re- 
duces system administration time, 
Richter eliminated one full-time posi- 
tion and expects to cut an additional 
one by year’s end. 

Without e-provisioning, workers at 
Webasto would often bemoan their 
first day on the job — and you might 
not get the right sunroof. 

re 

In my July 15 column, I incorrectly 
conveyed the impression that the ac- 
counting practices at EDS are under 
scrutiny or are questionable. They 
aren't. EDS is required to use percent- 
age-of-completion accounting when it 
logs revenue and expenses from its 
outsourcing contracts. I questioned 
whether this and other generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles — which 
EDS and other IT outsourcing firms 


must follow — are clear enough to give 
customers an understanding of the fi 
nancial arrangements in outsourcing 
contracts. I regret the error. D 


DAN GILLMOR 
Escaping 
Microsoft’s 
Hammerlock 


HIS ISN’T the easiest 
time to be a software 


The latest licensing plan 
has been an eye-opener for 
longtime customers, and not 
a happy one. Microsoft, with 
its usual penchant for dou- 
blespeak, says the program 
is merely about simplifica- 
tion. Yet it looks more like a 
price increase to all but a 
few customers. 

Trade publications, in- 
cluding Computerworld, 
have run stories peppered 
with acerbic criticism from 
Microsoft’s customers. But annoyance 
is a pathetic counterweight to a mo- 
nopolist’s hammerlock. 

IT, of course, has been Microsoft’s 
Quisling-like collaborator in the soft- 
ware company’s rise to dominance. 
Understandably, if shortsightedly, II 
went with the best deal at the time. 
Now it’s paying for having helped wipe 
out desktop competition. 

The Windows and Office franchises 
spin off mind-boggling amounts of cash. 
Microsoft boasts gross profit margins 
way above 90%. It has almost $40 billion 





DAN GILLMOR is technol- 
ogy columnist at the 
San Jose Mercury 
News. Contact him at 
dgillmor@sjmercury.com. 


in the bank for moving into 
new markets and buying 
hard-pressed companies. 
That dominance has been 
amplified by the Justice De- 
partment’s disgraceful cave- 
in in the antitrust case, giv- 
ing Microsoft a free hand to 
é continue its unethical, bul- 
lying tactics. It’s obvious to 
anyone paying attention 
that Microsoft now believes 
it can raise prices and 
squeeze customers, not just 
erstwhile competitors, with impunity. 
About a year ago, on the weekend 
before July 4, I declared independence 
from Microsoft. This admittedly quix- 
otic statement was not about totally 
severing links or denying the quality of 
some of the company’s software — the 
Entourage e-mail client for my Macin- 
tosh is the best available. Rather, my in- 
dependence is about supporting com- 
petition and sending a public message. 
Since then other individuals have 
signed on. I wish more companies 
would take a similar pledge. 


21 


It’s not easy to be free of Microsoft. 
Actually, it’s more like impossible. But 
IT should be looking for ways to assert 
independence, now more than ever. 

Running a Linux server here and 
there isn’t enough. It’s going to take 
more, starting with more servers run- 
ning non-Microsoft operating systems. 
It will take a closer look at Linux on 
the desktop, and maybe even Macin- 
tosh. It’ll take a switch to StarOffice, 
which is at least good enough for the 
vast majority of users’ needs. 

It will also take political smarts — 
keeping the heat on the federal govern- 
ment, for one thing, to force Microsoft's 
compliance with antitrust law. The 
Bush administration’s pro-business 
slant worked for Microsoft. Maybe Mi- 
crosoft’s customers, choosing between 
paying higher and higher tributes to the 
monopoly and laying off workers, have 
something to say to the supposedly pro- 
business White House that can’t be 
bothered to enforce the law. 

When will IT escape its overdepen- 
dence on Microsoft? When it starts to 
think long term. D 





company, though it’s 
not a bad time to be an IT 
buyer. Buyers can find some 
pretty good deals out there. 

Except from one company — the 
monopoly that more and more IT 
folks, not just competitors, are learning | 
to trust only so far. 

The software industry’s woes have 
continued to cascade in earnings an- 
nouncements and other financial re- 
ports in recent months. Oracle, SAP 
and just about all the other big soft- 
ware vendors are hurting as customers 
cut back their spending. 

There’s one exception, of course. 
Microsoft’s sales and profit machine 
just keeps on cranking. In the worst 
technology recession in memory, Mi- 
crosoft is actually raising prices, and 
making the increases stick despite an- 
noying many of its customers. 


UCITA’s ‘Self-help’ Wasn't Unique to Software World 


O THE UCITA folks fi- 

nally dropped the hated | 

“self-help” provision 
(QuickLink: 31992], whereby 
software publishers could 
remotely shut down soft- 
ware if the licensee was in 
violation of their license. Big 
cheers for the anti-UCITA 
forces. 

What’s odd to me is that 
self-help has existed for 
decades in other guises that 
nobody complains about. 
Fail to pay your phone bill 
and the phone company 
“self-helps” itself by remote- 
ly shutting off your service. 
Steal premium channels by 
hacking your cable connec- 
tion and the cable company 
shuts your box down from 
miles away. Fail to make 
enough car payments and 
the bank sends someone to 
legally steal your car out of 
your driveway in the middle 
of the night. The bias against | 
UCITA continues unabated, 
with little if any presenta- 
tion of the fact that what it 
seeks (or sought, since I 
can’t imagine it going any- 


| where) was to allow soft- 


ware publishers some of the 


| same protections available 
to many other businesses. 


Alex Torralbas 
New York 


| Counting on StarOffice 


DON’T KNOW what prod- 

uct Russell Kay looked at, 

but my copy of StarOffice 
6.0 (which I could not be 
happier with) clearly has a 
word-count feature [Quick- 
Link: 31930]. It can be ac- 


cessed by selecting the Prop- | 


erties item from the File 
menu. 

Dan Anderson 

Omaha 


Hail to Project Managers 


S A PROJECT manage- 

ment professional, I 

was dismayed with 
your recent article “Taking 
Projects to the Extreme” 
[QuickLink: 31175]. While I 
am usually cheered to find 
articles espousing the value 
of effective project manage- 


| ment, I think it’s wrong to 
| suggest there isn’t a recogni- 
| tion of project management 


as a discipline requiring spe- 
cific subject matter exper- 


| tise. Project managers bring 
| special skills in the knowl- 
| edge areas codified by the 
Project Management Insti- 


tute: scope, schedule, quality, 


| budget, risk, contractor, per- 


sonnel, communications and 
integration. The fact that the 
project manager must rely 


on various subject matter 


experts to perform project 
tasks while the manager fo- 


| cuses on leadership, commu- 


nication, stakeholder man- 
agement and project integra- 


| tion is by no means a new 
concept. 


Similarly, it’s totally false 
that in traditional project 


| management there’s no ac- 
| countability and that the 


team may “end up doing the 


| task by default, expanding 
| scope and increasing risk 


without any recognition that 


| it’s doing so.” This is the 


very antithesis of project 


| management, which pro- 
| motes clear role definition 
| and task assignment, as well 


as active schedule control, 
change control and risk 
management. What you 
have described may be typi- 
cal in poorly managed proj- 
ects, but it is not the norm. 
Finally, all of the processes 
you have described as being 
“extreme” project manage- 
ment are standard processes 
that you will find in any 
good project management 
methodology. 

Nancy Mulholland 

Deputy director 

statewide initiatives 

New York State Office 

for Technology 

Albany 
nancy.mulholland@oft.state.ny.us 
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n behind cost-effective 
connectivity environments. 


The competitive world of independent filmmaking isn't 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 
NDERNEATH THAT snazzy home page, 
is your Web site’s basement filling up 
with junk? 

I ask only because I keep hearing re- 
ports of companies that have accumulated hun- 
dreds of different Web sites, each with thou- 
sands, even millions, of pages. Yikes! What a 
management nightmare. And they’re run by 10 
different content management packages, I bet. 

The result is a lot of outdated information, 
dead links and unnecessary storage and sup- 
port costs. Plus, there are more pages for your 
Web site visitors to get lost in, as well as stray 
pages that might be useful to competitors, 
hackers or even terrorists. 

I’m definitely in the less-is-more camp. Here’s 
my philosophy on Web sites: 

@ Speed thrills. Provide fast-loading pages 
and a fast path from the front door to the shop- 
ping cart. People want to get in and get out. 

@ Never let your visitors get lost. 

@ Never let your visitors see dead links or 
typos, which sap your credibility. 

@ Purge outdated or useless content — ruth- 
lessly. Content has to earn its way onto your 
Web pages. 

I know it’s getting close to autumn already, 
but maybe your Web sites are overdue for some 
spring cleaning. It’s time to shovel out the de- 
bris, consolidate, standardize and provide a 
cleaner Web experience. 

One step might be to get control of your con- 
tent management systems (page 30). Another 
might be to use application performance man- 
agement tools to help you identify and solve 
performance problems (page 28). In this special 
report, we also provide tips on how to freshen 
up a Web site that’s gone stale (page 38). 

Now, when you finish cleaning up your base- 
ment, can you come over and clean 7 mine?» 


Mitch Betts (mitch_betts@computerworld.com) is 
ar aa 0 i | i director of Computerworld’s Knowledge Centers. 
Knowledge Centers Online 
e mS Knowledge Centers provide practical information about specific IT 
topics. In addition to this monthly Special Report in print, there are 
numerous resources at our Web site, including research links, glos- 
saries, white papers and the following online features: 


® Building a Portal? Heidi Collins, an IT manager at Air Products and 
Chemicals Inc. and author of the book Corporate Portals, discusses the 


‘Trans sform that Stale >and success factors for corporate portals. 


@ Industry Q&A: Michael Weider, Watchfire Corp.'s chairman and CTO, 


sluggish Web < site into one Quo 
that’s fresh, fast and reliable. 





www.computerworld.com 








(server 


Linux” ready with self-managing features for every e-business. | 


Intel-based / xSeries™ 

It’s an affordable and powerful 
combination of mainframe- 
inspired reliability and smart 
systems management tools 


UNIX’ / pSeries 
Highly available, highly affordable 
and highly coveted. The pSeries is 
the platform of choice for powerful 
UNIX and Linux solutions 
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Brings @asy-to-deploy, plug and 
play e-busin o your business 
Sophisticated technology that’s 
easy to manage and Linux ready 


Mainframe / zSeries 
Maximum reliability, maximum power 
maximum flexibility. Designed for up to 
99.999% uptime’ to handle the 
demands of today’s e-businesses 


Winning through server consolidation. Winnebago Industries lives by its e-mail system. By consolidating its 
functions onto one IBM @server zSeries running Linux, the company created an industrial-strength e-mail 
system, and saved on software licensing fees in the process. For a complimentary guide on server consolidation, 


visit ibm.com/eserver/winnebago (© business is te Game. Play to niin : 


n illustration only. Costs and r 
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‘ernational Business Machines f ion i) rec é vaids. intel is a registered trademark o 
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The Story 


HERE’S NO DOUBT that the 
accomplishments of Tim 
Berners-Lee and his col- 
leagues at CERN, the Euro- 
pean Laboratory for Particle 
Physics in Switzerland, were revolu- 
tionary. They created the four building 


blocks of the World Wide Web: HTML, 


the Web protocol HTTP, a Web server 
and a basic browser. 

By Christmas 1990, Berners-Lee had 
set up a Next computer — an easy-to- 
program, Unix-based black cube that 
was the brainchild of Steve Jobs —- as 
the world’s first Web server. 

But at the time, the Web didn’t ex- 
actly look impressive. And it wasn’t 
“World Wide” at all. In fact, it was 
more like a small intranet for CERN 
physicists. Information traveled no 
farther than a few buildings. 

That changed after Stanford Univer- 
sity physicist Paul Kunz got a peek at 
the future during a September 1991 
visit to Berners-Lee’s office in Geneva. 

When Berners-Lee demonstrated 
information retrieval via the Internet 
between Next computers, Kunz wasn’t 


impressed. But when he saw it was pos- | 
| do exactly that, with help from SLAC 
| librarian Louise Addis. 


sible to send a query from the Next box 
to CERN’s IBM mainframe and retrieve 
the results, Kunz started to get inter- 
ested. Document retrieval from incom- 
patible computer systems opened up 
many possibilities. But would it work 
between computers half a world apart? 
“Tim couldn’t demonstrate how 
well this is going to work because 
all the world’s Web servers were at 
CERN,” Kunz recalls. “It’s not a very 
exciting demo.” 


set up Kunz’s computer at the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Center (SLAC) with 


1987: Larry Wall creates the 
programming language Perl, 
which later is widely used for 
Web site applications. 


1990: The Web protocols 
on Berners-Lee’s Next 
computer undergo initial 
implementation 


So 


Far 


How the Web crossed the Atlantic 
and became more than a plaything for 
European physicists. By Mitch Betts 


| a browser and retrieved a Web page. 


“We were both shocked at how well 


| it worked,” Kunz recalls. 
Kunz and Berners-Lee then discussed | 
| putting something substantial — Stan- 
| ford’s meaty bibliographic database of 


300,000 physics references — on the 
Web. Kunz returned to Stanford to 


On Dec. 12, 1991, the first Web server 


| outside Europe went online at SLAC in 
| Stanford, Calif. The next month, Bern- 


ers-Lee demonstrated his Web applica- 
tion to more than 200 physicists at a 
conference in France. 

For his grand finale, 

he connected to the 

Stanford server and 


| performed a search 
So they used the Internet to remotely | 
| database. 


on the bibliographic 


“People went home 


« 
1989: European 
physicists Tim 
Bermers-Lee and 
Robert Cailliau 
propose the 
World Wide Web. 


1993: Marc Andreessen, a stu- ae 
dent at the University of Illinois’ 
National Center for Supercom- 
puter Applications (NCSA), devel- 
ops Mosaic, the first Web browser 
with mass appeal 


4 1991: Paul Kunz, a physicist, 
installs the first Web server in 
the U.S., at Stanford University 


1995: The open- 
source Apache Web 
server software is 
Officially released to 
the public. 


| from this meeting telling their col- 
leagues of a new way to access [the 
database],” Kunz says. “It was called 
the World Wide Web, and it was 

| great.” 

| The Stanford database is considered 
| the Web’s first “killer app” because it 
provided a compelling reason to use 

| the new technology. 


Web for the Masses 
Though it was a hit with physicists, 

to reach a wider audience, the Web 

| needed a browser for the masses. 

Many Web browsers were developed 
in academic or 
scientific settings, 
but the one that 
captured wide- 
spread attention 
was Mosaic, creat- 
ed by University 
of Illinois student 
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Marc Andreessen. What made the Mo- 
saic browser different is that it was 
a graphical user interface, instead of 
being text-based, and it worked on 
the ubiquitous Windows desktop. 
Andreessen’s team released Mosaic 
for Windows in October 1993. By the 
next year, thousands of people were 
downloading the free browser every 
day. The number of Web servers 
jumped markedly, and the Web took 
off. A page-and-a-half article about the 


| Web and Mosaic that appeared in The 
| New York Times didn’t hurt, either. 


Soon the Web took on a commer- 


| cial flavor, as cybermalls opened and 


closed, Yahoo became the major direc- 


| tory of Web sites and Amazon.com Inc. 
| started selling books and music CDs. 


During the dot-com boom of the 
1990s, some Web sites were slapped 
together quickly, and the biggest chal- 


| lenge for webmasters was keeping up 


with the spikes in traffic generated by 


| their Super Bowl ads. Crashes and out- 
| ages were headline news. 


After the dot-com bust, the new goal 


| was to apply time-honored IT disci- 


plines, such as scalability, reliability 
and security, to make Web sites solid 
platforms for doing business. 

But Web sites are growing increas- 


| ingly complex, with multiple servers, 


load balancing, caching, firewalls, 
search engines and personalization — 


| all geared toward improving the end 
| user’s experience. 


And now, on with the story. ...D 


FAILED.COM ARCHIVES 


The University of Maryland and Webmergers.com are 
creating an archive of business plans from failed dot- 
coms. The goal is to learn from the mistakes of the past 





| €3 www.businessplanarchive.org 


| 1994: Andreessen and colleagues leave : 


i NCSA to form Mosaic Communications 
‘ Corp., which announces a Web browser 
called Netscape Navigator and a Web server 
called NetSite. The company later adopts 
the name Netscape Communications Corp. 


2000 


sees 


1995: Sun Microsystems 
Inc. debuts Java 1.0. » 


2000: Hackers take 
down major Web 
sites with massive 
distributed denial- 
of-service attacks. 


a 


2 aiiiaeiatinialigiaiicl 
1996: The browser wars 
heat up as Microsoft Corp. 
releases Internet Explorer 
3.0 and Netscape releases 
Navigator 3.0 





How do you extract, transform and @ 
load data while assuring quality? 


Build a scalable data warehouse @& 
with a single point of control? 


And simplify the way you create 
and customize enterprise reports? 


SAS is all you need to know. 


to achieve intelligent data warehousing. You can 
surface information from any source—corporate 
systems, e-business channels, your supply chain 
and beyond—across any platform. And deliver a 
shared version of the truth throughout your 
enterprise. To find out how top companies reap 
bottom-line rewards with SAS software, call toll free 
1 866 270 5727 or visit www.sas.com/warehouse 
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rbocharg 
Slow site 


Check out the 
tricks and tools 
that IT managers 
use to spot bottle- 
necks and speed 
up their sites. 

By Mark Hall 


r WAS A SYSTEMS manager’s nightmare — an 
intermittent failure of a business-critical Web 
application. But instead of fixing the code, the 
staff just rebooted the server every night. 
“It was swept under the rug, like so many 
problems that have temporary fixes that be- 
come permanent fixes,” says Eric Jones, senior net- 
| work engineer at Greensboro, N.C.-based VF Corp., 
| the world’s largest apparel maker. 
But Jones should consider himself lucky. A May 
| study by the Business Internet Group of San Francis- 
| co revealed that 205 of 315 sites studied suffered ap- 
plication failures that weren’t visible to IT opera- 
tions. This research underscores the critical problem 
that stumbling applications — not inadequate band- 
| width, pokey processors or even inept users — are 
| crippling performance on Web sites today. 
Slow Web software can add up to lost sales for 
| e-commerce vendors and higher costs if perfor- 
} mance problems result in missed thresholds in ser- 
vice-level agreements. Here’s a look at some tools 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that a few IT managers have found effective in iden- 


tifying and fixing application performance problems. 


Problem: Web software was certainly the culprit at 
VF. The errant server ran an in-house Web applica- 
tion with poorly written Dynamic Link Libraries 
(DLL) that caused a memory leak. But the DLL fail- 
ure didn’t happen every time: VF’s business-to-busi- 
ness partners for its Wrangler- and Lee-brand cloth- 
ing sites would log in and sometimes get an error 
page, sometimes not. But because the DLL problem 
didn’t shut down the Microsoft Internet Information 
Server (IIS), no alert was sent to IT. 

Fix: Jones says that by using real-time code-analysis 
software — AppSite from Identify Software Inc. in 
Raleigh, N.C. — he was able to locate the trouble- 
some DLL, which was ultimately rewritten in its en- 
tirety. But that fix took nearly a year to get through 
in-house decision-making. In the meantime, an IT 
staffer had to reboot the IIS server every night. “That 
was the worst-case solution,” he says. 


Problem: When a Web site bogs down, users initially 
blame the network, says Jim Demos, vice president 
for global network services at Reader’s Digest Asso- 
ciation Inc. in Pleasantville, N.Y. But they’re usually 
wrong, he says. 

In one instance at Reader’s Digest, a Java applica- 
tion that linked a Web server to a back-end database 
was causing a Web slowdown. 

The application wasn’t releasing the connection 
between the servers. Because the database server re- 


quired a set number of connections, once that number 
was reached, the next link failed to connect and subse- 


quent users sat waiting 
Fix: The magazine publisher invested in SuperAgent, 
a monitoring package from NetQoS Inc. in Austin, 
Texas, which uncovered the problem with the Java 
application. 

Detecting the source of a slowdown 
takes some investigative work. Demos A 
notes that site performance is more 
variable than, say, mainframes and Ww 
client/server response rates, where 
subsecond returns are the norm. 
“But users have had to become a lot 
more patient in a Web environment,” 
Demos says. That’s because the com- 


cations provide many opportunities 
for software to slow down operations. 


IM 2s OneSight r 

soft m Empirix to kee 

the vit gns of its Web site 
QuickLink: 31890 

Root-cause analysis of Web applicatior 
failures remains outside the purview 

of managed frameworks. But that’s 
plex interdependencies in Web appli- starting to change 

QuickLink: 31455 
www.computerworld.com 
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| Problem: Java was at the center of a similar headache 


for Jim Struve, assistant manager of information sup- 
port services at WEA Trust, a Madison, Wis.-based 
insurance and retirement services enterprise for the 
state’s public school employees. He says a Java applet 
couldn’t release the connection to a DB2 database on 
its Web site. 

Fix: Struve used a performance-monitoring tool 


| called Fenway, from Dirig Software Inc. in Nashua, 


N.H. With it, he discovered that the Java software 
wasn’t the culprit. Rather, the DB2 application was 
responsible for not releasing the connection to the 
Java program. 


| The Trouble With Fixes 


These IT users found products on the market to 
help ferret out which applications were causing their 
performance problems. But while there are a lot of 
products to choose from, they come with their own 
sets of problems. 

For one, these products aren’t meant for novice 
systems administrators. “I have one caveat,” says 
Jones, referring to Identify’s AppSite product. “It 
needs experts to use it, experts who know Windows 
workings inside and out.” 

Another issue is that the monitoring software it- 
self chews up processing cycles on the servers. Mark 
Rogers, Identify’s vice president for product manage- 
ment, acknowledges that AppSite 4.0 can command 
3% to 5% of a system’s capabilities. Jones says this 
isn’t a problem at VF, but he advises others to be 
aware of the impact a monitoring too] could have 
on existing hardware before deploying it. 

At VF, AppSite feeds alerts into the Tivoli network 
management framework, which in turn fires off trou- 
ble tickets to the help desk. But while that works at 
VF, it isn’t sufficient as a long-term solution, says 
Jean-Pierre Garbani, an analyst at Giga Information 
Group Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. “With the Web infra- 
structure going mainstream, point tools need to bet- 
ter integrate into managed frameworks,” he says. 


A View From the Top 


Some IT managers continue to use just the man- 


agement consoles of the monitoring tools, because 
they offer targeted information on areas of concern. 

Tom Ballard, chief technology officer at Austin- 
based Hoovers Inc., a business information provider, 
uses the “executive dashboard” from ProactiveNet 
Inc. in Santa Clara, Calif. The software gives him the 
right amount of high-level information he needs to 
see if problems exist and then lets him drill down 
for details. “That way, I can see if the problem is 
being fixed,” he says. 

Harry Nicholos, assistant director for Unix and 
Web services at North Carolina State 
University in Raleigh, is content to 
use the console from Sunnyvale, 
Calif.-based Resonate Inc. “We 
haven't even considered connecting 
it to OpenView,” which the univer- 
sity uses to oversee its IT operations. 

Although imperfect, there are tools 
that will track down the root causes 
of a Web bottleneck. And by keeping 
your Web site running at a nice clip, 
they can save your company money. 9 


Find Those 
Bottlenecks 


A WEB SITE REDESIGN is an ideal op- 
portunity to streamline the performance of 
your application set and boost your hard- 
ware’s capabilities. It's also a good time 
to look under other rocks for problems 
that may be weighing down your site 

At American Airlines Inc. in Fort 
Worth, Texas, a recent Web site overhaul 
included new servers and increased net- 
work capacity in the data center. Scott 
Hayden, managing director for interactive 
marketing at AA.com, says it also meant 
new standards for Web designers on such 
things as the sizes of GIF image files and 
the breadth of color choices to minimize 
performance slowdowns. 

And despite 


He 
REDESIGN incl baie tinasi 


Inc. in Waltham, 

Mass.., before it went live in the spring, 
Hayden says the company rolled out the 
site incrementally - to 50,000 of its best 
customers at a time - during the ramp-up 
to the site's formal launch 

“That way, we could see real-world 
loads and ease the internal team into the 
new site,” he says 

During the ramp-up, Hayden's devel- 
opers could see how people navigated 
through the site and how applications 
performed. But because most users were 
still using the old site, the team wasn't 
“hanging on the edge of the limb,” Hay- 
den says. It gave the developers a chance 
to fix a few minor problems before the 
full-scale rollout 

The result? AA.com Web pages now 
average load times of 1.7 seconds, down 
from 5 seconds 

Phong Lam, chief technology officer 
at Reliaquote Inc. in Falls Church, Va 
brought his Web site’s page-loading 
performance down to 7 seconds from 
a previous average of 12 after a redesign 
Like AA.com, Reliaquote, an online life 
nsurance broker, adopted standards for 
GIFs and color usage and included more 
Cascading Style Sheets to boost the Wet 
site’s performance 

Equally important, it changed its ser 
vice provider. The old one used to drop 
packets once the Web site had reached 
the saturation point on its leased T1 line 
The new hosting site adds network ca 
pacity for Reliaquote on demand during 
traffic spikes 

Mark Hall 
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Content Management 
For Shifting Needs 


While content management tools for 

Web sites offer companies the prom- 

ise of cutting costs while centralizing 

the storage and distribution of docu- 

ments and media, there are a number 
of thorny problems to be solved, such as coping with 
different types of media and addressing security and 
access issues, say users and analysts. 

In particular, users are finding that wireless, por- 
tal, XML, Web services and rich-content technolo- 
gies are changing the rules of the game. Different 
types of sites, whether those for providing informa- 
tion to the general public or internal portals for 
salespeople, call for different technical emphases. 

For instance, at Los Angeles-based E Online Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of E Networks, the key was 
flexibility, according to Jeff Mayzurk, vice president 
of technology. The E Online site, which gets about 
7.2 million unique hits per month, had to be able to 
deliver large amounts of content to a variety of Web- 
enabled devices — with a minimal number of sup- 
port staffers. To achieve this, E Networks turned to 
Vignette Corp. in Austin, Texas, for its Vignette Con- 
tent Management Server software. 

The application allowed E Online to break down 
the various types of content, including HTML, audio, 
video and Windows Real Media, into small compo- 
nents that can often be reused, getting sent out with 
the appropriate changes to the end devices. For in- 
stance, an online story with a JPEG image would 
have the image removed so the text could be down- 
loaded to handheld devices. 

“The delivery mechanism changes, but the content 
needs to be viable over a long period of time, and you 
can’t afford to reauthor it,” explains Mayzurk. Addi- 
tionally, the Web site relies on the Vignette Lifecycle 
Personalization Server, which tracks online viewer 
behavior, to serve up the content that’s of most inter- 
est based on a viewer’s tastes and buying patterns. 

Similarly, at the the Musée du Louvre in Paris, staff 
wanted to be able to allow cell phone and handheld 
devices, as well as regular browser-enabled PCs, to 
access its portal. The software platform had to sup- 
port both Java 2 Enterprise Edition and XML stan- 
dards to increase the possible number of viewers, ac- 
cording to Catherine Jaques, who’s responsible for 
Internet projects at the museum. 


| calendars to Web visitors. The site 
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To that end, the Louvre is rolling out applications 
from San Mateo, Calif.-based customer relationship 
management and content management software 
maker Blue Martini Inc. as part of a multiyear, 
$5.8 million-plus project to make the museum’s as- 
sets available to the public. The Louvre’s goal is to 
offer content, information and services, including 
newsletters, educational information, virtual tours, 
exhibit previews, search capability and interactive 
which must 
support multiple languages — will allow the public 
to view 130,000 drawings and 35,000 pieces of art. 

Security was the major concern at cookie and 
cracker maker Keebler Foods Co. in Elmhurst, Ill. 
The company is using applications from Proscape 
Technologies, a Fort Washington, Pa.-based sales and 
marketing software maker, to serve up information 
through a Web portal to its sales teams, according to 
Scott Kososki, director of category management and 
business planning. 

Keebler is currently using Proscape’s Encyclope- 
dia application, which offers a directory of data to 
help locate and serve up content for the sales reps — 
including video and other media-rich files, spread- 
sheets, reference documents, third-party information 
and Web links. 

Next, Keebler will be working on an upgrade to 
Version 4.4 of Proscape’s marketing- and sales-effec- 
tiveness product that will enable the company to of- 
fer extended off-line capabilities, enhanced system 
reporting and a PowerPoint repository. 

Keebler had been concerned that competitors 
might access the portal, but those fears have been 


| allayed, says Kososki. “The benefit of Proscape’s 


system is that it oper- 


| Find out why it's smart to look into 

| your content management vendor's 
finances as well as its products. And 
look for a list of online resources: 


QuickLink: 32023 
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firewall, yet it has the 
capability of hosting 
sites that can be ac- 
cessed by our retailer 
partners,” he says. D 


ae) Subscriber 
E Online’s 
When a user logs into eonline.com, 
the LPS pulls his registration profile 
and previous activity information 
from the visitor database and then 
communicates that to the Vignette Web 
CMS by way of the application serv- waite: 
er to locate and deliver personalized 
content for that user. The observa- 
tion management server also moni- 
tors current user behavior and con- 
tinuously modifies content delivery 
based on that activity. Commercial 
subscribers to syndicated content 
connect directly through the E On- 


line firewall to a special syndication 


server that automatically pushes 
out relevant content. 
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10 Tips for 
CM Success 


1. Before you buy anything, establish your 
business and content management (CM) 
goals and determine the type of Web site 
you need to create. 





2. Get feedback from everyone involved in 
the CM project and make sure it becomes 
part of the development phase. 


3. If you choose to do best-of-breed CM, 
make sure the tools you use interoperate 
with one another and with your other 
systems. 








4. Focus on the content, not the delivery 
mechanism. Create a system that can be 
flexible and can change over time. 





5. Make sure your CM tools maintain a con- 
sistent look and feel for the site. 





6. Remember that not everybody is techni- 
Cally inclined - make the site easy to use. 


7. Ask the CM vendor not just about the 
base price of the application, but also about 
the total cost after all fees are factored in. 








8. Remember that not every site needs ro- 
bust enterprise-class capabilities with 
homegrown code. Smaller sites might re- 
quire only a packaged application. 





9. Choose a product that manages the con- 
tent types and repositories that are already 
in place with as little change as possible. 





10. Think about using personalization tools 
- not all content is going to appeal to every 
site visitor. 








EVie tert) Syst 
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Need for Speed 
Drives CM Decision 


Colette Askeland is group director of 
IT at San Jose-based Cadence Design 
Systems Inc., a provider of electronic 
design products and services. The 
company relies on software from 
Sunnyvale, Calif.-based content man- 
agement software maker Interwoven 
Inc. to help it operate two customer support 
Web sites and four corporate sites. Each site 
uses Interwoven’s TeamSite product for con- 
tent storage, workflow and versioning, and its 
OpenDeploy for deployment from the develop- 
ment environment to production. 
Askeland answered some questions from 
Computerworld about what goes into procuring 
content management tools. 


What made you decide on these particular tools? 
First, we set out primarily looking for a solu- 
tion that would give key content providers the 
ability to manage their own content and pub- 
lish information quickly. TeamSite provided us 
with the functionality we needed, with an easy- 
to-use interface. 

The second problem was to automate the 
manual processing of applying metadata to the 
content. We needed the ability to apply and 


change product metadata quickly on large vol- 
umes of content. Since implementing TeamSite, 
we have reduced turnaround for publishing 
content from a couple of weeks to 24 hours. We 
now have a centralized store available for man- 


Bre 7 : 
aging all of our enterprise content. 


What’s the best way to choose a content manage- 
ment product? The approach we took was to 
spend a lot of time educating ourselves on the 
problems each Web group was experiencing 

| with managing Web content and assessing their 
readiness to use functionality provided by a 
content management system. We selected a 
cross-functional team for our evaluation and 
used formal processes for ranking features and 
functionality of each of the vendors. 

Armed with our vision, our current needs 
and a capable team, we were able to arrive at a 
decision that could provide immediate impact, 
as well as the bandwidth to carry us toward our 
future goals. 


What sorts of things need to be considered? Inte- 
gration with other key systems is critical, since 
content can be leveraged from multiple content 
sources. Open standards enable seamless inte- 

| gration with existing e-business infrastructure, 
enterprise systems, authoring applications and 
development tools. [Content management soft- 
ware] tools should support market-leading 
standards such as XML, Java, J2EE and HTML. Dd 





What the Major Players Have to Offer 


Web content management is no 
aut BS longer focused on the creation of 

passive Web sites presenting text 
documents. The emphasis is shifting to much more complex 
portal-based sites that offer a wide variety of technologies, in- 
cluding audio and video files. Enterprise content management 
products usually include document management plus digital 
asset management and shared-file tools. Here are some of the 
key players 


Content Management 

STELLENT INC.: Stellent Content Server offers end-to-end 
content management: Stellent Content Publisher provides ad- 
vanced template-based technology to automatically publish 
standard business documents or content: and Collaboration 
Server allows secure, ad hoc project teams to work online 
without IT assistance 

VIGNETTE CORP.: Vignette V6 Content Suite offers an inte- 
grated collection of content management applications, includ- 
ing personalization and analysis tools. Vignette V6 Multisite 
Content Manager provides a collection of open-standards- 
based tools and applications for multisite and portal creation 
and management 

DOCUMENTUM INC.: Documentum 4i ECM Platform offers 


enterprisewide content management that allows organizations | 


to create, manage, personalize and deliver trusted content 
globally. Documentum’s products cover document man- 


| agement, Web content management and digital asset man 


agement. 
INTERWOVEN INC.: The Interwoven 5 platform, with its Team 


| Site flagship product, offers content processing, collaboration, 
| management, intelligence, production and distribution. 
| BROADVISION INC.: BroadVision offers One-To-One Content, 


which integrates with the company's One-To-One Enterprise 
suite to deliver highly personalized content within BroadVision 
enterprise business portal implementations for large-scale de- 
ployments. 


Enterprise Content Management 

FILENET CORP.: FileNet has been evolving from its traditional 
strength in document-based business process management 
FileNet Web Content Management claims to provide out-of 
the-box online functionality, and it also includes tools for f 

tal integration with most industry vendors’ systems 
MICROSOFT CORP.: Content Management Server enables 
companies to quickly and efficiently build, deploy and maintain 
Web sites. The product will deliver dynamic content fo 

ple audiences and devices and includes personalizatior 
capabilities. 


Repository 

IBM: Content Manager is a version of the DB2 database that's 
optimized to handle large amounts of unstructured data, in- 
cluding documents, images, audio and video 
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Content Management 
For Shifting Needs 


TECH While content management tools for 


of thorny problems to be solved, such as coping with 


Web sites offer companies the prom- 
ise of cutting costs while centralizing 
the storage and distribution of docu- 
ments and media, there are a number 


different types of media and addressing security and 
access issues, say users and analysts. 

In particular, users are finding that wireless, por 
tal, XML, Web services and rich-content technolo- 
gies are changing the rules of the game. Different 
types of sites, whether those for providing informa- 
tion to the general public or internal portals for 
salespeople, call for different technical emphases 

For instance, at Los Angeles-based E Online Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of E Networks, the key was 
flexibility, according to Jeff Mayzurk, vice president 
of technology. The E Online site, which gets about 
7.2 million unique hits per month, had to be able to 
deliver large amounts of content to a variety of Web 
enabled devices — with a minimal number of sup 
port staffers. To achieve this, E Networks turned to 
Vignette Corp. in Austin, Texas, for its Vignette Con- 
tent Management Server software. 

rhe application allowed E Online to break down 
the various types of content, including HTML, audio, 
video and Windows Real Media, into small compo- 
nents that can often be reused, getting sent out with 
the appropriate changes to the end devices. For in 
stance, an online story with a JPEG image would 
have the image removed so the text could be down 
loaded to handheld devices 

“The delivery mechanism changes, but the content 
needs to be viable over a long period of time, and you 
can’t afford to reauthor it,” explains Mayzurk. Addi 


tionally, the Web site relies on the Vignette Lifecycle 


Personalization Server, which tracks online viewer 
behavior, to serve up the content that’s of most inter 
est based on a viewer's tastes and buying patterns 
Similarly, at the the Musée du Louvre in Paris, staff 

wanted to be able to allow cell phone and handheld 
devices, as well as regular browser-enabled PCs, to 
access its portal. The software platform had to sup 
port both Java 2 Enterprise Edition and XML stan 
dards to increase the possible number of viewers 
cording to Catherine Jaques, who's responsible for 


Internet projects at the museum. 
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To that end, the Louvre is rolling out applications 
from San Mateo, Calif.-based customer relationship 
management and content management software 
maker Blue Martini Inc. as part of a multiyear, 
$5.8 million-plus project to make the museum’s as- 
sets available to the public. The Louvre’s goal is to 
offer content, information and services, including 
newsletters, educational information, virtual tours, 
exhibit previews, search capability and interactive 
calendars to Web visitors. The site — which must 
support multiple languages 
to view 130,000 drawings and 35,000 pieces of art. 


will allow the public 


Security was the major concern at cookie and 
cracker maker Keebler Foods Co. in Elmhurst, Ill. 
The company is using applications from Proscape 
Technologies, a Fort Washington, Pa.-based sales and 
marketing software maker, to serve up information 
through a Web portal to its sales teams, according to 
Scott Kososki, director of category management and 
business planning. 

Keebler is currently using Proscape’s Encyclope- 
dia application, which offers a directory of data to 
help locate and serve up content for the sales reps 
including video and other media-rich files, spread- 
sheets, reference documents, third-party information 
and Web links. 

Next, Keebler will be working on an upgrade to 
Version 4.4 of Proscape’s marketing- and sales-effec- 
tiveness product that will enable the company to of 
fer extended off-line capabilities, enhanced system 
reporting and a PowerPoint repository. 

Keebler had been concerned that competitors 
might access the portal, but those fears have been 
allayed, says Kososki. “The benefit of Proscape’s 
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When a user logs into eonline.com, 
the LPS pulls his registration profile 
and previous activity information 
from the visitor database and then 
communicates that to the Vignette 
CMS by way of the application serv- 
er to locate and deliver personalized 
content for that user. The observa- 
tion management server also moni- 
tors current user behavior and con- 
tinuously modifies content delivery 
based on that activity. Commercial 
subscribers to syndicated content 
connect directly through the E On- 
line firewall to a special syndication 
server that automatically pushes 


out relevant content. Consumer 
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10 Tips for 
CM Success 


1. Before you buy anything, establish your 
business and content management (CM) 
goals and determine the type of Web site 
you need to create. 


2. Get feedback from everyone involved in 
the CM project and make sure it becomes 
part of the development phase. 


3. If you choose to do best-of-breed CM, 
make sure the tools you use interoperate 
with one another and with your other 
systems. 


4. Focus on the content, not the delivery 
mechanism. Create a system that can be 
flexible and can change over time. 


5. Make sure your CM tools maintain a con- 
sistent look and feel for the site. 


6. Remember that not everybody is techni- 
Cally inclined - make the site easy to use. 


7. Ask the CM vendor not just about the 
base price of the application, but also about 
the total cost after all fees are factored in. 


8. Remember that not every site needs ro- 
bust enterprise-class capabilities with 
homegrown code. Smaller sites might re- 
quire only a packaged application. 


9. Choose a product that manages the con- 
tent types and repositories that are already 
in place with as little change as possible. 


10. Think about using personalization tools 
- not all content is going to appeal to every 
site visitor. 
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Need for Speed 
Drives CM Decision 


Colette Askeland is group director of 
IT at San Jose-based Cadence Design 
Systems Inc., a provider of electronic 
design products and services. The 
company relies on software from 
Sunnyvale, Calif.-based content man- 
agement software maker Interwoven 
Inc. to help it operate two customer support 
Web sites and four corporate sites. Each site 
uses Interwoven’s TeamSite product for con- 
tent storage, workflow and versioning, and its 
OpenDeploy for deployment from the develop- 
ment environment to production. 
Askeland answered some questions from 
Computerworld about what goes into procuring 
content management tools. 


What made you decide on these particular tools? 
First, we set out primarily looking for a solu- 
tion that would give key content providers the 
ability to manage their own content and pub- 
lish information quickly. TeamSite provided us 
with the functionality we needed, with an easy- 
to-use interface. 

The second problem was to automate the 
manual processing of applying metadata to the 
content. We needed the ability to apply and 


change product metadata quickly on large vol- 
umes of content. Since implementing TeamSite, 
we have reduced turnaround for publishing 
content from a couple of weeks to 24 hours. We 
now have a centralized store available for man- 
aging all of our enterprise content. 


What’s the best way to choose a content manage- 
ment product? The approach we took was to 
spend a lot of time educating ourselves on the 
problems each Web group was experiencing 
with managing Web content and assessing their 
readiness to use functionality provided by a 
content management system. We selected a 
cross-functional team for our evaluation and 
used formal processes for ranking features and 
functionality of each of the vendors. 

Armed with our vision, our current needs 
and a capable team, we were able to arrive at a 
decision that could provide immediate impact, 
as well as the bandwidth to carry us toward our 
future goals. 


What sorts of things need to be considered? Inte- 
gration with other key systems is critical, since 
content can be leveraged from multiple content 
sources. Open standards enable seamless inte- 
gration with existing e-business infrastructure, 
enterprise systems, authoring applications and 
development tools. [Content management soft- 
ware] tools should support market-leading 
standards such as XML, Java, J2EE and HTML. DB 
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Foot 


Forward 


Shoemaker cuts Web site costs 
with product-image catalog 
system. By Melissa Solomon 


NEAKER TIME: the number of 
hours employees are paid to 
run around looking for photos. 


e-commerce managers coined after the 
Yarmouth, Maine-based shoe and ap- 
parel maker launched its Web site in 
December 1999. 

Prelaunch, Cole Haan’s product im- 
ages were shot on film, so hundreds of 
photos had to be scanned. The Web 
team eventually switched to digital 
photos, but that still posed a problem: 
With 600 to 800 new product images 


| posted to the site each season, locating 
| the CDs that stored the right photos 

| became a major hassle, explains Buzz 
That’s the phrase Cole Haan’s | 
| at Cole Haan. 


Morley, e-commerce project manager 


“You put on your sneakers and 


| run all over the building to find 


that image,” he says. “I was pay- 


| ing somebody $35 bucks an hour 


to run up and down the stairs.” 
Then Bruce Damon, director of brand 


| marketing, told Morley about digital as- 
| set management software, which stores, 
manages and sorts digital images. After | 





researching it, Morley was sold. Since 
installing the system in January, he has 
happily seen the phrase sneaker time 
fade from the company’s lexicon. 
Better yet, Cole Haan has been able 


| to cut staffing costs and the time it takes 


to get products to market, says Morley. 
Before installing the software from At- 
lanta-based MediaBin Inc., Morley paid 
a contractor $1,700 per week to scan, 
retouch and repurpose product images. 
The contractor spent 90 to 120 days 
each season getting the photos ready 
for the Web site. Now, through automa- 
tion, a staff member can perform the 


| . . 
same tasks in ll minutes, says Morley. 


“I get a lot of accolades for it, but I 


| really didn’t do all that much,” he says. 
| “I wish all my projects were that easy.” 


Morley has shown the digital asset 
management system to members of 
Shop.org, an online retailer association 
he belongs to, and they’ve all been fas- 
cinated with it, he says. 

Such systems are already popular in 
entertainment and advertising because 


| of the vast quantities of digital photos 


and video those industries use. 

Since most corporations don’t 

deal with such volumes of digital 

content, the cost savings aren’t 

always clear, and the technology 
is seen as a luxury by many, says Con- 
nie Moore, a vice president at Giga In- 
formation Group Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass. But she predicts that will change 
in the next 12 to 18 months. 


Cole Haan 


LOCATION: Headquarters in 
Yarmouth, Maine. Design offices and 
showroom in New York. 


BUSINESS: Designs and markets 

fine footwear for men and women, as 
well as accessories, handbags, belts, 
hosiery and small leather goods 


STATUS: Subsidiary of Nike Inc., 
Beaverton, Ore. 


@ www.colehaan.com 


You put on your 
sneakers and run 
all over the build- 


ing to find that image. | 
was paying somebody 
$35 bucks an hour to run 
up and down the stairs. 
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Last year, Documentum Inc., a docu- 
ment management vendor in Pleasan- 
ton, Calif., acquired Bulldog Group, a 
Toronto-based digital asset manage- 
ment firm. Moore predicts that there 
will be more mergers and acquisitions 
in these fields, which will expand the 
customer base, boost the visibility of 
the products and, in turn, lower costs. 


| And as Web sites become more sophis- 


ticated, enterprise content manage- 
ment is likely to catch on, she says. 


Keeping It Simple 

Morley didn’t have to sell Cole 
Haan’s senior managers on the Media- 
Bin system — he found a back door to 
sneak it through. 

When he first pitched the system in 
the first quarter of 2000, it cost $80,000 
for the hardware and a handful of soft- 
ware licenses for staff in Yarmouth and 
in Cole Haan’s New York design office. 
That was a no-go. 

When the company was upgrading its 
storage network the following year, 


| Morley repurposed two old servers for 


the digital asset management project. 


| That cut the project cost almost in half, 


he says, which brought it under the 
$60,000 threshold required for execu- 
tive approval. 

Morley bought the MediaBin soft- 
ware in January. The system itself con- 
sists of three pieces: a SQL 7 database 


| (single-box license), a Web server and 
| the MediaBin software, which acts as 


an intermediary between the database 
and the user interface or Web front 
end. The system can be coded with 
Java or Microsoft Corp.'s Visual Basic. 

Training consisted of two days: The 
first was for basic end-user training, 
and the second was spent with a Media- 
Bin Photoshop expert, who taught 
Cole Haan’s QuarkXPress electronic 
publishing software gurus exactly how 
the system works and what’s going on 
in the background. 

The system went live on Jan. 27. 
Morley says he won’t have hard return- 
on-investment figures until the end of 
the fiscal year, but he suspects the re- 
turns will far exceed the $40,000 in- 
vestment. The company’s Web site is 
profitable, and one-third of sales come 
from customers in areas that have few 
or no Cole Haan retail stores, so get- 
ting products on the Web quicker can 
directly contribute to the company’s 
bottom line, he says. 

“T’'ve been very impressed,” Morley 
says. “It was a big win for me.” D 





Solomon is a freelance writer in 
New York. She can be reached at 
melissasolomon7@hotmail.com. 
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| As companies’ e-commerce 
capabilities multiply, out- 
sourcers are being called 

on to help kick up ae horse- 
power and harness the 
erowth. By Jaikumar Vijayan 


one are the days when com- 
panies relied on managed 


service providers to host stat- | 


ic, single-server sites. With 
Web sites becoming more so- 

phisticated, companies are now asking 
their outsourcers to monitor and man- 
age a slew of complex, real-time trans- 
action-processing activities running 
across multiple sites and servers. And 
with financial turmoil in the Web out- 
sourcing market, these customers want 
| to know more about their vendors’ fi- 
| nancial records, business models, op- 
erational strategies and future plans. 

In fact, concern over vendor viability 
| is causing many users to buy outright 
the equipment supporting their Web 
| operations or to pull their managed 
Web equipment back in-house, says 
| Andrew Schroepfer, an analyst at Tier 
One Research Inc. in Plymouth, Minn. 

“(Users are] looking for more than 
just someone with a good data center 
and nice connectivity,” he says. “They 
are looking for someone who can help 
them cost-effectively manage and 
monitor their Web applications.” 

Here’s what some companies are do- 
ing to get the most from their relation- 
ships with Web outsourcers. 


Cranked-up Horsepower 
When GolfServ.com, a Web site 
owned by Chicago-based SirenServ 
Inc., was launched in 1999, the site at- 
tracted a few thousand visitors every 





month. It easily ran on two small Web 
servers hosted by an external service 
provider. 

Today the site is one of the premier 
online destinations for golf fans, at- 
tracting hundreds of thousands of cus- 
tomers every month. Its content is li- 
censed to companies such as AOL 
Time Warner Inc., CNN/Sports Illus- 
trated and The New York Times Co., 
and visitors to the site can do every- 
thing from catch up on the latest golf- 
ing news to track their own handicaps. 

Along the way, the task of manag- 
ing the site has become a lot more 
complex for Englewood, Colo.-based 
Verio Inc., GolfServ’s managed ser- 
vices provider. 

“The nature of the applications that 
are being hosted has changed,” says 
Michael Caspar, chief technology offi- 
cer at GolfServ.com. “It takes a lot 
more horsepower to host some of to- 
day’s dynamic Web applications com- 
pared to before.” 

For one thing, the GolfServ.com 
site now runs on seven large Web 
servers that have to be mirrored and 
fully load-balanced for high availabili- 
ty. The networks have to be fully re- 
dundant for the same reason. Verio 
provides round-the-clock firewall and 
intrusion monitoring services and is 
contractually obligated to guarantee 
over 99.99% network uptime. 

“We're in the major leagues these 
days, so we need near-100% uptime,” 


Getting Help foi 
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‘lips for 
Choosing a 
Web Outsourcer 


To capitalize on shifts in the Web outsourcer market, here’s what 
businesses should look for when choosing a partner: 


@ Expanded service-level agreements. As companies outsource increas- 
ingly complex Web environments, oversight and control become crucial. More 
and more customers are asking for service-level agreements that cover not 
just the networks and hardware infrastructure, but the operating and applica- 
tion environments as well, says Steve Kirchoff, an executive vice president at 
hosting vendor NaviSite. 


@ Extra options. Expect hosting providers to offer an even more diverse 
range of options, such as wireless services, virtual private network connectivi- 
ty, backup, business continuity and disaster recovery capabilities, analysts 
say. When vendors don't have the capabilities, they will acquire them through 
partnerships. For example, Verio says it hopes to deliver most of its new capa- 
bilities by partnering with other vendors. 


@ Personalized service. Look for more customized service offerings deliv- 
ered both on-site and at hosting locations. The services are designed and 
engineered for very specific e-business requirements involving high-volume- 
traffic sites using nonstandard equipment. 


@ Vendor stability. Expect more consolidation and financial turmoil before 
things settle down, says Andrew Schroepfer, an analyst at Tier One Research 
A lot of companies in the managed services business built out huge data cen- 
ter infrastructures in anticipation of demand that has never materialized. 

“A lot of companies that leased hardware ended up going out of business, 
and the hosting companies were left holding the bag,” says Mark Kramer, 
manager of e-business applications at XM Satellite. So make sure your vendor 
is “doing what it takes” to stay in business, he says. 

- Jaikumar Vijayan 


Caspar says. “We sat down with Verio 
a couple of months ago and told them 
about our new requirements and what 
we needed from them.” 


Off-loading the Liability 


Monster Commerce Inc. in Cala- 
basas, Calif., is another company that 


by Rackspace. 


| ture is built up using proven, prepack- 
| aged components, deployment times 
| are reduced and technical challenges 


| has been “the speed at which we can 


| Weighing the Risk 


| choose. When XM Satellite Radio Inc. 


| made sure it first carefully scrutinized 
| the vendor’s financial condition and its 
| business plans. 





| Site was doing what it takes strategi- 
| cally to remain in business,” says Mark 


| e-business applications. 
| cable TV channels MTV, VH-1 and 
| talk channels and will soon offer a dig- 


| ers of cars from several companies, 
enabled Web sites for small to midsize 
companies and uses Rackspace Inc. in 
San Antonio to host more than 1,500 
such sites. All of the Web sites are 


| 

| swagen AG and Audi AG. NaviSite 
| | £ 

| 

| hosted on equipment that’s owned, 

| 


hosts XM’s Web site in a clustered 


operated, supported and maintained 


The deal Monster has with Rack- 
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and maintained its own equipment; the | 


| other was a shared services arrange- 


ment where Monster’s Web site shared 
servers that were being used by other 


| Customers. 


With Rackspace, Monster pays a 
monthly fee that includes the cost of 
renting equipment as well as round- 
the-clock network services and sup- 
port. Because Rackspace’s infrastruc- 


are easier to manage, says Nick Matina, 
director of infrastructure operations. 
As a result, the return on investment 


grow, and the release from the liability 
and overhead that comes from main- 


taining your own hardware and soft- 
ware,” Matina says. 


Companies are also being careful 
about which outsourcing vendor they 
in Washington recently renewed its 


contract with hosting vendor NaviSite 
Inc. in Andover, Mass., the station 


“We wanted to make sure that Navi- 


Kramer, XM Satellite’s manager of 

The station, whose partners include 
ESPN, has more than 100 music and 
ital audio subscription service to own- 
including General Motors Corp., Volk- 
high-availability configuration, and its 
services include application backup 
and restore. 


Even after satisfying itself that Navi- 
Site was stable enough for its purposes, 





“It would obviously add more work 
for everybody, but we have the envi- 
ronment set up here that would allow 


| us to bring it back,” Kramer says. 


Meanwhile, the near-desperate quest 
to find higher margins is pushing host- 
ing companies — most of which are 
reeling from the current economic 


| slowdown — to offer a broader portfo- 


lio of services. This has created more 


| of an emphasis on value-added infra- 
| structure management and layered ser- 
| vices around monitoring, high avail- 


ability, business continuity, scalability 
and service assurance. 
Having a broader services capability 


| gives hosting companies opportunities 


for higher margins, particularly during 
tough economic times, says Craig 


| Schlagbaum, vice president of channel 
| sales at Verio. 


Verio, which is owned by telecom- 
munications giant NTT Communica- 


| tions in Japan, is moving rapidly away 


from a pure co-location business mod- 


| el to more managed-services offerings 


such as application backup and recov- 
ery, firewall and intrusion monitoring, 


| and managing applications at custo- 


mer locations. 
“Our customers are looking for more 
one-stop-shopping capabilities from 


| their providers,” Schlagbaum says. 


“Providing uptime and high-band- 
width connectivity is easy and has 


| become a commodity game these 
days,” says Lew Moorman, vice pres- 


ident of business development at 
Rackspace. The value-add comes from 


| “the expertise and responsiveness, 
| particularly around core server and 
| Operating system environments, ap- 


plications and Web server security,” 


| he says. D 


"A GRACIOUS (WEB) HOST 





Check out the Web Hosting Resources site for a 
compilation of information on hosting services 
@ www.web-hosting-resources.net/ 
isp_resources.html 


This site will help you find a host that meets key criteria 
© www.comparewebhosts.com 


expects its service provider to do more | space is different from two previous XM Radio is taking no chances and is 
than just host its Web operations. Mon- | hosting contracts, one of which wasa__| fully prepared to bring its Web opera- 
ster builds and runs e-commerce- | co-location deal where Monster owned | tions back in-house quickly if needed. 


r Big Web Sites 


| ASPnews.com offers a list of Web hosting providers: 
| @ linksmanager.com/aspnews/links27_4.html 
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EFINITION 
Web caching is the practice of 
storing frequently requested — 
but infrequently changed — 
pages, images and other Web 
objects on a nearby server or 


even a user’s PC. 


BY RUSSELL KAY | 
NFORMATION from com- | 
puters all over the world 
is available on the World | 
Wide Web. But what hap- 
pens when a server — or 
even an entire network 

— gets too many requests? 

Performance takes a ma- 

jor hit on that network. 

To avoid this, one 

could buy more servers. 

But a more efficient way 

to increase server capac- 

ity — especially if the infor- 


mation is relatively static — is 
| 


to store (or cache) copies of 
the data on servers in different 
locations around the Web. 
Then, when a request comes 
in for a particular Web page, it 
can be redirected to a server 
that’s closer to the requester, 
so the final delivery of the 
page doesn’t have to travel 


se 


through so many different seg- 
ments of the Web. 

That’s one type of Web 
cache in which the host is re- 
sponsible for the caching, 
even if it is outsourced to a 
third party such as Cambridge, 
en -based Akamai Tech- 
nologies Inc. or Foster 
City, Calif.-based Inkto- 
mi Corp. 


Why Caching Matters 
In the early days of 
Web, when network traffic 
was much lower, caching was- 
n't as important. But with hun- 
dreds of millions of new com- 
puters coming onstream every 
year and most of them using 

the Web, caching helps im- 
prove quality of service for 


| everyone, provides protection 


against network surges and re- 
duces overall network traffic. 


en It Works 


1. User requests Web page 
2. Browser checks cache; if in 
request is served; no more 
traffic needed 
3. Not in browser. ask local server 
4. Server checks cache: if in, serves 
5. Not in server cache: 
request from Internet. 


6. Originating server checks location 
of request: refers request to the 
closest distribution server. 


7. Distribution server delivers request . . 
8. To local server, which sends it to 


9. Original requesting user; 
browser now caches object 


Original request 


ty 


.vl00LiUe 
OOO] 


Local browser cache 





Sometimes, the Internet ser- 
vice provider is responsible 
for Web caching. This type of 
caching could be useful in sit- 
uations where the same file is 
requested many times. A good 
example is a logo that appears 
on all of a company’s Web 
pages: Each time a user clicks 
on one of that company’s 
pages, that same logo graphic 
is called for. 

Let’s say the company is 
Google Inc. All of the people 
at all of the networks that 
hook into the same Internet 
service provider could request 
the Google logo thousands of 
times a day. Relying on Google 
to have remote cached sites 
may be helpful in keeping traf- 
fic manageable on Google’s 
network, but it does nothing 
for the Internet service 
provider. The provider’s 
servers have to handle all 
those requests, and caching 
can come to the rescue. The 
provider keeps track of what 
pages and files are being re- 
quested and stores local 
copies of those asked for fre- 
quently. When I click on 
Google.com, the logo comes 
not from a Google server in 
Mountain View, Calif., nor 
from one of Google’s outlying 

cache servers. Instead, my In- 


| ternet service provider just 


Local server 
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sends me what it has stored. 

Extend this one step further, 
and it’s likely that one of a cor- 
porate network’s own servers 
is caching the Google logo. 
These types of caches are 
called proxy caches. 

Because proxy caches serve 
a large number of users, 
they’re quite effective at re- 
ducing latency and traffic. 
That’s because popular ob- 
jects are requested only once, 
and served to a large number 
of clients. 

Finally, each individual In- 
ternet browser does a certain 
amount of caching right on 
the end user’s workstation. 

The effect of all this caching 
is to speed up access. A page 
loads faster if you go back to it 
within a short period of time 
because your PC already has a 
copy of it tucked away and can 
deliver it lickety-split. 

How does it work? A user 
in, say, London requests a page 
from a site whose server is in 


| Tokyo. That request may have 


to travel through a chain of 
dozens of network routers, 
and the overall speed of that 
request (and its response) de- 
pends on the slowest link in 
the chain. If one of those inter- 
mediate routers is overloaded, 
it starts dropping packets and 
asking for them to be retrans- 
mitted. This slows down that 
piece of traffic even more. 

If a cached copy is closer to 
the browser, the requested 
content has to pass through 
fewer routers, reducing the 
potential for delays and speed- 
ing up service. Caches that 
minimize the distance that 


| data must travel also reduce 
| transmission costs. 


Time Out 
But what about changes? 
Most of the files and Web 


| pages stored in a cache don’t 


stay the same over time. Thus 
every time it gets a request, 
the cache has to check to de- 
termine if its copy of the re- 
quested page is “fresh” (mean- 
ing it hasn’t reached its expira- 


| tion date). If it’s fresh, the 


cache server can then serve it 
directly. Only if the object is 
out of date does the server 
need to request a new copy 
from the originating server. 
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Tips for 
Building a 
Site That’s 
Cache-Aware 


Besides using freshness 
information and validation, 
there are a number of other 
things you can do to make 
your site more cache-friendly. 


® Be realistic and assign 
freshness information 
accurately. 


® Refer to objects 
consistently. 


@ Use a common library of 
images and other elements. 


& Make caches recognize 
regularly updated pages by 
specifying an appropriate 
expiration time. 


@ If a resource changes, 
change its name. 


® Don’t change files 
unnecessarily. 


® Use cookies only where 
necessary. 


® Minimize use of Secure 
Sockets Layer. 


Not every Web object can 
or should be cached. The best 
candidates are the most re- 
quested, largest objects (espe- 
cially images) that aren’t likely 
to change very often — that is, 
object with what’s called a 
long “freshness” time. 

An object’s headers can be 
coded in such a way that cache 
servers won't cache them. 
Also, authenticated or secure 


| objects can’t be cached, and 
| neither can script results. D 


Kay is a freelance writer in 
Framingham, Mass. Contact 
him at russkay@charter.net. 


CACHE OF INFORMATION — 


For useful online links and other resources, 
visit Computerworld online. 


QuickLink: 31898 
www.computerworld.com 


Are there technologies or issues you'd like 
to learn about in QuickStudy? Send your 
ideas to quickstudy@computerworid.com 
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Winning with Linux® and Intel? Online diversified financial services company E*TRADE Group, Inc., has just | 
installed 90 IBM @server xSeries™ servers running Linux to support their E*TRADE Financial Web site. 
Why? Ease of use and Linux driven affordability and scalability. Select xSeries models feature the Intel Xeon™ 
processor to give you superior performance and cost-effectiveness. To receive a complimentary IDC white paper 
on how to reduce TCO with Linux, head over to ibm.com/eserver/etrade 
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Improving your 
> 9 
Web site doesn’t 
. 
always require < 
big, expensive 
redesign. A series 
of small, low-cost 
steps can produce 
. . 
immediate bene- 
fits. By Mathew 
Schwartz 
HE PHRASE Web site makeover often implies a 
dramatic, brand-new look for a Web site. 
But take a tip from leading companies: Re- 
design is an ongoing journey, not a final des- 
tination. The big sites are always freshening 
up their design features, and whether the project is 
big or small, there are some universal rules to follow. 
First, start by asking these three questions: Will the 
change benefit customers? Will it produce revenue? 
Will it reduce costs? “That’s where having the biggest 
bang for the buck is — having that conversation,” says 
Jared Spool, founding principal of User Interface En- 
gineering in Bradford, Mass. “The next-biggest bang 
for the buck is figuring out how to measure that.” 


Freshening up a stale Web site is a process of iden- 
tifying what would make the site more useful, evalu- 
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ating the result and then trying again. The following 
are some tips from the experts: 


| TIP 1: Choose Compelling Artwork 


Ditching stock art and choosing more appropriate 
images is a sure way to enliven a site. “You can put 
human faces on your site, but it’s so much more im- 


| pressive if you have real employees, real customers,” 


says Marie Tahir, director of user experience at Intuit 


Inc. in Mountain View, Calif. 


St. Louis-based A.G. Edwards & Sons Inc., for ex- 
ample, dramatically sharpened the look of its client 


| home page by enabling its financial consultants to 
| upload pictures of themselves, creating a more per- 
| sonalized experience (see screenshot, next page). 


For transactional sites, show what’s for sale. “If 
you have a real product to sell, show the product,” 


| says Tahir. “It makes people feel good and grounded 
| and in the right place when they see the product 
they’re looking for.” 


Keeping images appropriate usually means keep- 
ing them simple. Seattle-based Amazon.com Inc. is a 
good example: Its book section shows images of 
books, not people reading books. 


TIP 2: Make the Writing Easy to Read 

Want to quickly freshen up a site? Start with the 
writing. It’s a surefire way to improve usability, 
which in itself is a great goal. 

“Rather than just putting more lipstick on the pig, I 


| always urge people doing redesigns to invest in really 


good writing and editing skills,” says Tahir. “People 
think design, and they separate it from content.” 
Boston-based Fidelity Investments has a “jargon 


| clip” on video that it uses for training, says Eleri Dixon, 
vice president for usability at Fidelity E-Business. In it, | 


a real customer is asked whether she understands the 
words on the site. Dixon says the customer replies, 
“Well, if you use all buzzwords, I understand what 
you're saying, but they’re not my words.” Customers’ 
words are now used whenever possible, she says. 

At A.G. Edwards, wording on the navigation bar 
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Persona Grata 


NEED GUIDANCE WHEN FRESHENING YOUR SITE? 
Meet Val Mason, a divorced woman in her forties with 
two children, who works full time and values her free 
time. But Val isn’t real - she’s a persona made up of bits 
of real users that Discover Card, part of Discover Bank, 
uses to stand in for its 9.8 million registered, card-carry- 
ing Web site users. 

“User-experience design is really about what the cus- 
tomer thinks it should look like,” says Colleen Zambole, 
vice president of electronic commerce at Discover Card 
in Riverwood, Ill. By using personas, Discover Card can 
make changes that address customer needs, she says. In 
addition, personas give project team members a common 
language for discussing customer-centered design. 

Personas aren't just built out of thin air; they're amalga- 
mations of all available data, including surveys and focus 
groups. Watching users is also crucial. “What people say 
and [what they] do is really different,” says Colin Hynes, 
director of usability at Staples Inc. in Framingham, Mass. 

- Mathew Schwartz 


was made more intuitive, and the client home page 
was reorganized to suit the needs of visitors, says 
Betsy Lueg, site manager. 


| TIP 3: Simplify and Consolidate Information 


Another way to quickly freshen up a site, especial- 
ly a corporate site, is to consolidate. “Group all the 


| company information in one place, rather than scat- 


tering it,” says Tahir. “People’s minds try to group 


| things, and if they don’t see it in the place where they 


think it should be, then they'll think it’s not there. 
The natural tendency when freshening a site is to 
give users more — more features, more options. Yet 
too many entry points can make a site look stale and 
may suggest that its designers added features with- 


| out rethinking the old. A case in point: By simplifying 
| an interface and making it more visually compelling, 


Timeftora 
Makeover! 
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Priceline.com Inc. in Norwalk, Conn., saw a 50% in- 
crease in the number of visitors to its ticket site. 

On the old Priceline.com home page, customers 
had to click a specific button to order a plane ticket, 
rent a car or make a hotel reservation (see screen- 
shot at right). A new feature, packaged prominently in 
a gold box on the home page, asks customers where 
they are going and when. This change paid off. Now 
50% more people start down the path to buying a tick- 
et, and 5% to 10% of them actually finish the process. 
The old format is still available, but only 1% of people 
who use it buy a ticket. In this case, simplicity rules. 

“Anytime you can take a thought out of the process 
for the user, it’s always a good thing,” says Brian Harn- 
iman, vice president of marketing at Priceline.com. 


TIP 4: Be Selective When Copying Design Ideas 
When eliminating stale site features, avoid going 
on a freshening rampage. Don’t just wantonly lift de- 

signs from successful sites. Take Amazon.com, ar- 
guably one of the world’s most copied sites. If a com- 
pany that also sold such easily describable items as 
CDs and books were to copy Amazon’s Web design, 
it would probably work. But when a site that sells 
hard-to-describe items — or, even worse, one that 
isn’t transactional at all — borrows design elements 
from Amazon, it can be a recipe for confusion. When 
borrowing, “you always need to consider the context 
and why it works,” cautions Tahir. 

On the other hand, studying sites such as Ama- 
zon.com is a great way to stay up to date on the latest 
in good design. “Amazon has so much good stuff that 
people should learn from,” says Tahir. One of the best 
things is “good, common-sense category names for 
their stuff,” she says. “They call cameras cameras. 
They're not digital imaging.” 


TIP 5: Give Visitors Fair Warning of Changes 

Freshening changes might seem small, but that 
doesn’t mean users don’t need to be warned. Trans- 
actional sites, as opposed to corporate sites, need to 
be especially cautious, announce changes in advance 
and move slowly, says Kipp Lynch, director of user 
experience at Nervewire Inc., a management consult- 
ing and systems integration firm in Newton, Mass. 
“It’s kind of like Stephen Jay Gould,” says Lynch. How 
so? The late biologist was renowned for his punctuat- 
ed equilibrium theory of evolution, which posits that 
species evolve in spurts between long periods of lit 
tle change. On Web sites, punctuated equilibrium is 
jarring for customers. 

When A.G. Edwards redesigned its site last year, it 
notified users in two ways — on the site and through 
the mail. The company staggered the notices and then 
the rollouts, which started in April 2001 and wrapped 
up three months later. “We made them aware that a 
new site was coming on the log-in page of the old 
site, and we also sent them a packet of information in 
the mail with steps for what to do when migrating,” 
says Lueg. Both the new 


and old Web sites were [pepuar amir ranano 
| 

then run in parallel for | REDUCE ONLINE ERRORS 

| Staples Inc. and Fidelity Investments 

| created ways to help Web site visitors 

4 E a | find what they need and boosted 

Schwartz is a freelance revenue in the process. 

writer in Somerville, QuickLink: 31780 

Mass. www.computerworld.com 


six weeks. D 
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Priceline.com 


BEFORE REDESIGN 
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Priceline.com’s old interface asked for 
information about a visitor’s trip, in- 
cluding the state to be visited, mode of 
transportation and type of accomme- 
dation. 


AFTER REDESIGN 
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in the new interface, Priceline.com has lowered 
the barriers to entry. The new feature simply asks 
customers where they are going and when. 


AGEdwards.com 


BEFORE REDESIGN 


Account Summary 
(e-COWECT 1% 


| Aget 71767 








1900.00 





Clients didn’t always understand the 
terminology A.G. Edwards used on 
the old page. 


The new version of the client home page 
is consistent with the look of the A.G. 
Edwards home page. It now contains “tip 
oftheiceberg” views ofother @ 
sections on the home page. 


AFTER REDESIGN 














To make the site more 
personal, names, photos 
and contact information 
for financial consultants 
were added. 


Terminology has 
been tweaked over 
time to make it 
more intuitive. 
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Web Watchers 


What you need to know to land a job and keep your 
skills fresh in the Web metrics field. By Sharon J. Watson 


KNOWLEDGE CENTER 


Employee Spotlight 


w= Name: JUDY THOMAS 

@ Title: Online business consultant 

w Employer: Electronic Data Systems Corp., an 
IT services firm in Plano, Texas 

w 30-second résumé: Graduated from Texas 
A&M University in College Station with a degree 
in journalism and a minor in business. Completed 
an internship at a public relations firm; designed 
its Web site. Became assistant web- 

master at Texas A&M; learned design 

and maintenance issues. Joined 

EDS's advertising department; ana- 

lyzed online ad campaigns. Took a temporary posi- 
tion with EDS’s online marketing and communica- 
tions group last year, focusing on Web metrics; 
position became permanent last December. 

# Overall responsibility: Helps company de- 
termine whether intranet and external sites are 
helping achieve business goals, focusing on in- 
tegrity, performance and usability. Evaluated Web 
metrics software for purchase by EDS. Works 


with internal and external clients to establish met- 


| rics; creates performance reports; designs and 


manages user feedback mechanisms. 


| @ Skills boost: “Understand how to design and 


maintain a Web site,” Thomas recommends. It’s not 
necessary to be a “code junkie,” she says, but it is 


important to understand the implications for users of | 
| the design and internal workings of a page or site. 


Thomas says she continually 
meets with business groups to un- 
derstand the goals for their sites and 
surveys users on how they interact 

with a site. “You don’t want to be the Web analyt- 
ics person who's stuck in the closet,” she says. 
Thorough knowledge of how a specific site 
works is critical because statistics alone can mis- 
lead. For example, internal tests and Web spider 
and cache server hits can inflate total page-hit 
numbers. “You will never get exact metrics,” says 
Thomas. “It's as much an art as it is science.” 


- Watson is a freelance writer in Chicago. | 


BONG GOREN) atm Cee] 
Thomas, an online business con- 
sultant at EDS. “You don’t want 
to be the Web analytics person 
who's stuck in the closet.” 





skills 


w Basic hard-skills portfolio: Web de- 
sign and programming; information archi- 
tecture and design; interaction design; 
user-centered design; usability testing, in- 
cluding running and evaluating representa- 
tive user test sessions. 

= Be aware that the analytics/met- 
rics/usability field is young and fluid. 
Different approaches to metrics demand 
different skills, with some companies seek- 
ing tech-heavy “Web analysts” with hard- 
core database skills. Others want candi- 
dates with strong business skills. 

w Bonus tip: Don't work for a company 
that doesn't support metrics and usability. 
Such companies will be sold on usability only 
when they see it increasing sales elsewhere. 


Training 


w Build at least one Web site, starting 
from business concept to tracking user be- 
havior, to get a good overview of metrics 
and usability. Vendors offer training on their 
own metrics tools, although out-of-box 
solutions won't cover everything. 

m Read up. The Design of Everyday 
Things, by Donald A. Norman, is a good 
place to start. Check out www.useit.com 
and www.usableweb.com tor information 
and links to other usability and design sites. 


Salaries 


w Most Web metrics/usability posi- 
tions pay from $75,000 to $120,000, 
although a top usability expert can com- 
mand more. Some metrics job titles include 
Web analyst, user experience manager and 
manager, database marketing. 


SOURCES: JAKOB NIELSEN, WEB USABILITY EXPERT 
AND PRINCIPAL AT NIELSEN NORMAN GROUP, FRE 
MONT. CALIF.; ROBERT HATTEN. IT DIRECTOR AT 
DOMAIN SOURCE INC., IRVINE. CALIF.; AND JUDY 
THOMAS, ONLINE BUSINESS CONSULTANT AT EDS 


COMPUTERWORLD August 19, 2002 


Is It Hot’? 


MARKET: Jakob Nielsen, a usability 
guru and principal at Nielsen Nor- 
man Group in Fremont, Calif., says 
he expects usability positions to 
grow quickly during the next decade 
PMR Ue ae oM UU NMTLe Loe 
acm eM lmreiael m el dm ice i 
their Web site investments. “It’s a 
growing trend to see if Web sites are 
doing what they are supposed to for 
customers,” he says. 


PENS aie Ame yA 
usability job postings are scarce, 
and Nielsen says the recession is 
dampening demand. In addition, 
metrics and usability are “almost 
impossible to sell” to those uncon- 
vinced of their worth, he says. But 
CM at ea CM EL aM CMU Ce ete 
EAA MTU Ce) MU MLL COM UE UT (! |= 
ment, they will establish more met- 
Cee MS-N met Cee 








POISED FOR GROWTH 


See why companies are expected to cultivate talent 

in-house for the new Web metrics career track 
QuickLink: 29730 
www.computerworld.com 





Best Place 


# An international 
IT services company 
@ Ranked No. 32 on 
Computerworld'’s 2002 
Best Places to Work in IT list 
@ 2001 revenue: $21.5 billion 
w@ Number of IT workers: More than 500 
= How IT hones staff skills: “You must 
have something to measure, or you can’t man- 
age it,” says Mike Minchew, manager of online 
commerce at EDS. Managing the company’s in- 
ternal and external Web sites so they support 
business goals has become a priority for EDS 
and the responsibility of a multidisciplinary 28- 
member team 

Ensuring that the company measures the right 
metrics on its 6,000 intranet sites and interprets 
the data correctly requires Web design, metric 
analysis and user testing skills. Business knowl 
edge and communication skills are also critical. 
That's a blend EDS could find only with a team. 
“There's a severe shortage of people truly knowl- 
edgeable across all these areas,” says Minchew. 

For the team members, working with metrics 
leads to valuable business knowledge and ex- 
perience. “You know marketing, services devel- 
opment and delivery, and that makes it easy to 
move around the company,” says Minchew. 

“| want to grow into managing,” says Judy 
Thomas, online business consultant and the 
Web analytics team member charged with eval- 
uating raw metrics data. One of her goals: to 
head up EDS's advertising and communica- 
tions area. Minchew says she could do it. 

“Judy's building a much broader skills base 
than lots of Web professionals,” he says. “It's a 
skill set anyone can move up with.” 
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The Next 
Chapter 


Critics predict Web sites will 

become even more annoying. 
But they'll be more stable and 
require less manual labor, too. 


@ THAT FEELS AWFUL 

At Web sites of the future, all senses 

will be involved, including smell and 

feei. For example, for a food site you'll 

have a device on your PC that emits the 

odor of a pot roast and perhaps a de- 

vice that lets you feel its texture. And 

the image will be in three dimensions. 
Scott Testa, president, 

Mindbridge Inc., Norristown, Pa. 


@ FORCING CUSTOMERS ONLINE 
The high cost of maintaining cus- 
tomers in both off-line (store, phone, 
mailing center) and online channels 
will force company Web sites to be- 
come the epicenter of customer ser- 
vices and sales. As a result, companies 
will strengthen their online customer 
service and create a genuinely interac- 
tive experience, with animated agents, 
live chat or voice-over-IP customer 
service. The challenge will be in forc- 
ing multiple channel users to use just 
the online channel and then converting 
off-line customers to online. 

Idil Cakim, director of knowledge 
development, Burson-Marsteller, 
New York 


@ RUINING A GOOD THING 

he prevalence of intrusive advertising 
will ruin the Web experience and limit 
the appeal of broad-spectrum Web 
browsing. Indeed, within the next two 
years, public Web sites will be as unap- 
pealing as public restrooms: essential 
if you’re desperate, but decidedly un- 


pleasant. Pop-overs, pop-unders, faux 


search results, animated skyscrapers, 


fictitious dialog boxes, interstitials . . 
all will bombard users, driving them 
away and discouraging them from ex- 


| ploring the Web. 


Who knows what annoying technol- 
ogy advertisers and browser develop- 
ers will create next? The only winners 
will be recognized name-brand sites, 
which can encourage visitors to pay 
or register in order to turn off the 
advertising. 

Alan Zeichick, principal analyst, 
Camden Associates, San Bruno, Calif. 


@ BUSINESS HUBS 

In the world of business-to-business 
markets, Web sites will become less 

relevant. Custom, private, jointly cre- 


| ated digital hubs and extranets will be 


the real environments for business 


dialogue. 


Ralph A. Oliva, executive director, 
Institute for the Study of Business 
Markets, Smeal College of Business, 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 


There’s good news and bad news com- 
ing for Web site stability and manage- 
ment. The good news is that sites 
should become more and more stable 


| as time progresses; their performance 


and dependability will continue to im- 


| prove as coding becomes cleaner, and 


the lack of pesky competition in the 


browser market means only one prod- 
uct — Internet Explorer — to design 
around. 

The bad news is that it will take 
fewer human beings to tend to the 
machines that serve up this new- 
found stability, meaning decreased 
salaries and head count around the 
business of Web site operation. (Then 
again, this is good news if you’re an 
employer.) 

Jim Bunte, CEO, Transistor 8 LLC, 
Santa Monica, Calif., and member 
of the original development team for 
Homestore.com 


@ THE THREE-TIERED INTERNET 
Within seven years, the Internet as we 
know it won't exist. Instead, we'll have 
a multitiered Internet. 

The top tier will be a business-quali- 
ty Internet that’s wrapped in a virus- 
free zone achieved through extremely 
rigorous outer-perimeter security re- 
strictions. This tier will have tight 
quality-of-service controls and the 
highest levels of redundancy. 

A middle tier will extend Web ser- 
vices into the consumer space, where 
individuals will have a virtual com- 
merce identity to conduct transactions 
on the Internet. The average consumer 
will use e-mail, chat and streaming — 


“Ai. Pm Mark.” 


Jot It Down 


In a year or so, users will be able to call 
up a Web site with just a handwritten 
symbol or abbreviation, without ever 
touching a keyboard, predicts Leonid Ki- 
tainik, general manager of Pen&lnternet, a 
unit of Parascript LLC in Niwot, Colo. In this 
illustration, the user of a wireless handheld 
device writes CNN and circles it, telling the 
handwriting-recognition engine that it 
wants to call up the CNN/Sports Illustrated 
Web site 


| and many will also use avatar-based 


online worlds as another means of 
communication. 

The lower tier will be occupied by 
ublic-service organizations that, be- 
cause of their direct interface with the 
mainstream public, require a more ac- 
cessible and traditional presence. 

Duncan Black and Dave 
Asprey, business strategists, 
Cable & Wireless PLC, London and 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


| @ DOWNSIDES OF HIGH BANDWIDTH 


With high-bandwidth connections be- 
coming more common in the next two 
years, Web developers will eschew the 
static site and provide interactive mul- 
timedia Web features — even if they 
don’t serve a purpose beyond being 
eye candy. This will lead to further In 


| ternet congestion, taxing routers and 
| other network hardware. 


Also as a result of high-bandwidth 
connections, spammers and virus writ- 
ers wil! exploit the opportunity to pro 
vide multimedia spam and worms 
delivered at high speed right to your 
desktop. 

Sunil Hazari, adjunct professor, 
Robert H. Smith School of Business, 
University of Maryland, 

College Park 


In the next six to 12 months, the Web will 
feature avatars - “emotive interfaces” with 
human faces and voices - for applications 
such as customer service and online train 
ing, says Mark Yahiro, president of Pulse En- 
tertainment Inc. in San Francisco. He says 
the key to widespread adoption is develop 
ng low-cost, lightweight avatars with tech- 
nology that creates videolike characters at 
one-tenth the cost of video and with files 
that are 1% or 2% the size of video files. In 
this illustration, a virtual character is created 
from a photo by selecting a few key movable 
parts of the face; then the image will be 
placed on a 3-D wireframe. 
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Advent 
the 


Systems Analysts 


and develor 


fevelopir 
ystems. Please 

dvent Global 

tions, Inc., Human Resources 


5 


OGY. Inc 


al Staff 
pecializing in software 
ware engineering 
Bachelor degree or equiv 
CS/Eng/related is required 
advanced degree is preferred 
2ast three years of related 
exp. Office headquarters 
Irvine, CA; Job location is Irvine. 
CA or may be placed at client 
sites mwide and/or some 
travel required. Send 
Mr. Soo Lee 
ruitment ordinator, 587 
sion Street, Campbell, CA 
95008 


seeking qualified applicants for 


ystems 


program 


2r consulting 

an opening 
yrammer-analyst. Jot 
jude: Analyze, design 
test, and implement 
ftv applications 
vironment. Use 

QL Server, and 

Jows NT platform 


Applicant 

exp. in the job offe 
any computer related 
40hrs/wk, 8am-5pm 
$85,000/yr. Mail resumes 
Tidwe' herior 
0 Westheimer e 
Houston, TX 77042 or e-mail 


satidwell @ spherion.co 


degree 

Electrical Eng 
rs. of speect 
dvipmt. & 
i design exp., as well 
language identification 
& Windows NT pro 
C++. Please 


send resu to Lisa Ferrara 


Director of Human Resources 


rporatio 
se, Stratf 
MG 


develop & 


software 


web applications. Req 


Bachelors in Computer Science 


mE Engineering or Elec 
Engineering. 40-hr/wk 
/Interview Site: Newport 
CA. Send resume to 

ters, Inc., RO. Box 11013. 


Newport Be 1, CA 92658 


IJET2S 


NET2S is a leading Internationa 
3 and Engineering firm 

Ng ir mmunications 

are presently 


Integration Mgr) 


*TIBCO/TRIARCH Systems 
Engineer 
* Sr. Security Systems Engineer 
I positions require BS/MS 
degree with a minimum of 2 to 3 
years of experience in the field 
Must possess excellent commu 
nication skills as wel 
NET2S, 82 Wall Street Suite 400. 
New York, NY 10005; Fax: (212) 
279- 1960; Phone (212) 279-6565 
or Email: jobus-ny @ net, 


IT CAREERS 


MANAGER, Systems Engineering 
sought by Fords, NJ IT Consulting 
Co. Req'd t 


in set-up; translate 
search into spe f 


5 & solutions; cre: 


Tech Deg in Elect or ¢ 
S/ware Engg & 3 yrs exp in jot 
ff'd or 3 yrs rel exp in Sys Engg 
9 Mgmt. Must be exp'd 
design using VERILOG 
ware dvipmt using ( 
Protocol-IPSEC 
President 
) King Georges 
School House 


NJ 08863 


ecurity 


QUALITY CONTROL ENGI 

NEER- Quantitatively-based 
financial management firm seeks 
experienced Quality Control 
Engineer for its Database de 

partment. Duties include running 
estimations & simulations of 
market software alyzing 
results & tracking unexpected re 
sults or bugs through complex 
mathematical algorithms requiring 
knowledge of linear algebra & 
advanced statistical methods. 
Successful applicants must 
possess Master's degree in 
Computer Science and at least 
one year experience in job duties 
or one year experience as 
Systems Analyst working with 
financial instruments software 

Salary according to experience. 
Mail resume to RTC, 600 Route 
25A, East Setauket, NY 11733 
attn: RM 


Software Engineer: Req. mi 
BA/BS in CS or Engineering & 
yrs. of SWE exp. Design 
dvip new front-end applications. 
features, functions using HTML, } 
Java Script, XML, & object 
yriented technologies; develop & 
execute back-end functions using 
C++, Java Serviets, & Sybase 
RDBMS running in Solaris/UNIX 
test/reso! 
ITGSSI 
Fax resurr itr address’ 
reqts (no calls) to K. McClintc 
213-270-7983. Ref: 1122.19 


Systems Analysts needed 


Develop install and test various 


program enhancements and 
systems applications; Analyze 
user requirement procedure 
1d problems to improve existing 
computer systems. Requ' 
MS/BS degree or 
and/or relevant work experi 
Experience must include 
years working with Novell 
one year working with Unix a 
CORBA. Mail res., ref., and sai 
req. to: Management Decisior 
668 N 44tt 2et 
Phoenix, AZ 85008 


Exp’ed Prog/Sys Analysts, § 
Engineers, DBA's required 
design, develop application us 
Cobol, CIC racie, D 
DB2, XGEN, VSAM, Pro 
UNIX, Windows, UNISYS etc 
VB, PB, Sybase SOL, Oracle, D2K 
Windows, UNIX -Jav EE 
HTML, JMS, JDBC, Serviets, Or 
acie, ASP. SQL Server, Window 
UNIX -COBOL, C, C++, VB, Oracle 
MS SQL Server, SQL, EGRET 
EPI-INFO, J2EE architecture. 
Java, XML, Serviets, EJB, JSP etc 
database admin. All positions req 
BS/MS or foreign equiv in CS 
Engg, Sci., or related field with 
relevant exp. High salaries, F 
positions. Travel required. Resumes 
to HR, Salem Associates, Inc, 405. 
6th Ave, Ste 102, DesMoines, IA 
50309 


SENIOR PROGRAMMER 
ANALYST 


2nnin 
ts SAP R 
EDI, ID V r, ABAP/4 


SQL 


logical a 
data transformation/interfacing 
Jevelop and test Unix Shell 

r Oracle SQL, PL/SQL 
scripts and Java utilites to meet 


client requireme! Bachelor's 


or foreign equivaler 
Sci., Math, Eng. or Bu: 
exp. as Sr. Prog. Analyst 
ftware Eng., Sys. Analyst or 
ftware Consultant. Exp. mu: 
AP F 
or, ABAP/4 
s/wk, 8 arr 
yr. Qualified applican 
resumes to Manager, Washington 
County Team PA CareerLink 
Milicraft Center, Suite 150LL, 90 
lest Chestnut Street, Washing 
ton, PA 15301-4517. Please 
refer to Job Order No. WEB 
263833 


ftware Engineer 


come 


Dsgr 
prototype n-tiered architectu' 
for client deployment. BS ir 
Comp Sci, Engg or rel. 5 yrs exp 

ob offd or as s/ware dev, prog 
analyst or similar job duties 
under diffe title or equiv 
combination ed & exp. Exe 
to incl one or more of following: 
Java/J2EE, CORBA/Java o 
CORBA/C++. Contact Lance 
Hank 303 S. Jupiter Rd, Ste 
100, Allen, TX 75002. EOE 


SYSTEMS ANALYST-Quantita 
tive- based financial manage 
ment firm seeks Systems Analyst 
vide software support & 
Jatabase management for com 
puter-driven trading & accounting 
systems in a networked Sun 
Solaris UNIX environment. Duties 
include software developme 
maintenance & testing for ¢ 
jatabase & various reporting 
programs.S applicants 
must have Master's in Computer 
Science least one year 
experience ir 
year exp. as Syste 
Engineer. Salary accord 
erience 
600 Rou 
auket, NY 11733, Attn: RMSB 


exper 
resume marked “NSA Pc 


t — 


jon: to Winncom Technologies 


Corp., 30700 Carter Street 


Ste. A, Solon, OH 44139 or 


to HR@winncom.com 


F/T Application Developer: Re 
sponsible for the research, design. 
Jevelopment, testing, mainte 
king w/ syste 
developm & — integratior 
methodologies. Communicate 
effectively w/ external & internal 
customers. Work w/ mainframe 
cluding COBOL, IMS, Assem 
bler, Easytrieve, Mark IV, JCL 
& client server programming 
technologies such as Visual Basic 
& C++. Must have Bachelor's 
jJegree in Computer Science 
related field. E ational & or 
work background must have 
sided the above reference 
5 2: AFLAC c/o 
Catherine ppedge, 1932 
Wynnton F solumbus, GA 
31999. 


Analyst: The Trane Company, a 
manufacturing and sales company 
is seeking a Lead Development 
Analyst to analyze company 
financial service operations and 
existing Risk Management Sys: 
tems in its La Crosse Wisconsin 
office. Qualified candidates must 
have a Bachelor's Degree in 
Computer Science, at least 5 
years experience as a Software 
Systems Engineer or Program 
mer Analyst, extensive experience 
with Powerbuilder, Powerbuilder 
Foundation Class and Power 
Tool, 3 years experience with 
application development using 
Orac and 2 years experience 
working with construction industry 
risk managemer practices 
interested applicants should 
mail resumes and salary re 
quirements to Ms. Kathy 
Reynolds, Ref. # ML1000 at 3600 
Pammel Creek Road, 17-2, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin 54601. An 
equal opportunity employer 


Senior Bus Analyst/ Prog 
Assist health organizations 
develop the steps to comply with 
the HIPAA, asse the current 
environment, provide recommen 
dations for achieving HIPAA 
compliance within the required 
time fram 4 provide reme 
diation assistance and training 
Provide leadership and direction 
to project teams and client staff 
regarding HIPAA Privacy and 
Security.-2 yr experience in using 
eXchange,eGate,elnsight for 
nplementing EDI transaction 
Experience in using system 
development life cycle method: 
ology approach/Experience with 
nainframe platfo COBOL 
CICS, ADABAS, NATURAL 
VSAM, DB2 and JCL). Base 
y $65K. Send application 
resume to: LB Infosys 
5E.Wells Ave #10.Pierre, SD 


57501 


sftware Engineer: Develop 


f 


embedded software focusing on 


address packaging data mar 
agement & peripherias for RTOS 
OS-9) 

CW32 and 


Debug 


Call your 
ITcareers Sales 
Representative 

or Janis Crowley 
1-800-762-2977 
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Consultants - Computer/!.T. Pro- 
fessionals 

Optimal Solutions Integration 
Inc. has multiple openings for 
SAP Consultants, Software 
Analysts, and Systems Analysts. 
Please send resume with salary 
history requirements to Optimal 
Solutions Integration; 8445 
Freeport Parkway #240; Irving 
TX 75063. Open to Green Card 
holders or US Citizens.No phone 


calls or walk-ins please. 


Software Engineer: Req. mir 
BS in CS and demonstrable 
knowledge of RDBMS, Unix 
Java, algorithm design, and C++ 
to analyze, design, develop, and 
debug computer software appli 
cations and tools; run and analyze 
tests, resolve errors, suggest or 
mplement solutions. 

Inc., Culver City, CA. Fax resume 
w/cvr ltr addressing reqts (no 
calls) to K. McClinton 213-2 


7983. Ref: 1122.22 


Edifecs seeks EDI Prog/Analyst 
for Bellevue office: DESC: Ana 
lyze, dsgn, dev & test info sys 
RDBMS & multi-tier distr apps 
util ED! standards, tech, & meth 
SQL, VB, C++, RationalRose, & 
XML on Win based o/s. Rsrct 
new techs & standards 

doc & specs for standard mn 

nt tools. REQS: BS in Eng, 
Math or Phys + 1 yr exe 2 
duties of the job offered, or 1 yr 
of exp analyze, dsgn test info 
sys, ROBMS & apps util EDI 
standards, tech, & meth, SQL 
VB, c/s tech, & Win based o/s 
Prem. sal., bns. & benes. Pls. re 
ply to J. Williams, Job #ED-101 
Edifecs Commerce, 2340 130th 
Ave NE suite 200, Bellevue, WA 
98005. EOE 


Programmer Analyst wanted by 
IT company in Newark, NJ. h 
have excellent skills in developing 
business information system 
applications using VB, FoxPro. 
C/C++, SQL, Oracle, etc. Must 
have Bachelors Degree in 
business & computers, MIS. 
or related besides two years 
experience Respond to 
President, DCM Group, Inc., 563 
Broad Street, Ne 


07102 


SOFTWARE ENGINEER-Quan- 
titative-based financial manage- 
ment firm seeks Software Engi- 
neer for its Production department 
Duties include: develop & maintain 
computer links between futures 
trading system & trading desk 
write new programs for real-time 
data area & real-time systems. 
including programs to handle 
real-time aspects of data feeds 
& serving data in real-time to 
(program) clients; create/verify 
mathematical trading models 
for real-time trading systems 
Successful applicants must 
possess Master's in Computer 
Science, Mathematics or Physics 
& at least one year experience in 
job duties or one year experience 
as Software Engineer engaged 
in theoretical analysis. Salary 
according to exp. Mail resume 
to RTC, 600 Route 25A, East 
Setauket, NY 11733, Attn: GHEV 


Localization Communication 
Specialist wanted by a s/ware 
devip. & mktg. company in 
Pleasanton, CA. Must have Bach 
deg in speech communication 
with fluency in spoken and 
written Japanese. Send resume 
to HR, CSWL, Inc., 6800 K 

Center Pkwy Suite 106 


Pleasanton, CA 94568 


Sr. Analyst, Programming. Dulutt 
GA. Dev./mod./impl. compiex info 
ex projs 


bjs. through 


mpl. adv s. that cc 

0. stds. Prep. estimates for r 
projects, enhancements and 
maint. Resolve prodn. probs. 
antic. trouble areas & take pre 
ven. meas. Prov trng for less ext 
analysts. Req.: Bach./or. equiv 
in CS, CIS or IT (in lieu, wili accept 
equiv. progr. work exp.) Wkg 
knowl. (acad. crswk. or exp.) of 
J2EE, WebSphere, EJB, JSP with 
Tag Libraries, Serviets, XML 
XSLT, JDBC, SQL and DB2, OOA 
and OOD concepts, Versior 
Control Systems (pref. ClearCase) 
and AstraLoad (stress testing 
Resume Ms. L Serrioz 
Federated Systems Group. 
5985 State Bridge Rd., Dulutt 
GA 3009 


COMPUTER PROFESSIONALS 
Opportunities for 


WEB ARCHITECTS 
DEVELOPERS 

* SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 

* WEB GRAPHIC DESIGNERS 

* NETWORK ENGINEERS 

« PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 

* SOFTWARE ENGINEERS 


SKILLS 


COLD FUSION * SPECTRA 
ORACL 


He 

did Bloomfield Avenue 

untain Lakes, New Jersey 

07046-1495. Call 973-299-4000 

E-mail: jobs @ computerhorizons 
com. An Equal Oppc 


er M/F 
ployer M 


IT CAREERS 


Boston-based Managed Care 
Dental Insurance Co seeks an IT 
Consultant Il to perform man 
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Programmer Analyst 
Full Time 
MAXIL Technology Solutions Inc 
Duties: Analyze, design, develop 
Cross platform applications in 
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It’s like having 


the inside track on 
all the hottest tech jobs, 


atl the time. 


The hottest job leads you can’t 
find anywhere else are all right 
here. That’s because Dice is all 
tech jobs, all .the time.*Get the 
inside track on the best tech 
jobs. Go to. dice.com today. 
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DATABASE ADMINISTRATOR 


Database Administrator to dc 
logical and physical design « 
SQL Server database; Code test 
and implement SQL Server 
scripts applying knowledge of 
Database Management Systems 
Calculate optimum values for 
SQL Server database parame 
ters; performance tune SQL 
Server databases; Model SQL 
Server database security; mar 
age backup and recovery of SQL 
Server databases; make changes 
r database appl 
f SQ) 


4 Erwir 
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Requirements: Bachelor's Degree 
4 equivalent in Computer Science 
Id and two years 
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Software Engineers 
(Consultants)* 


“must be available to travel to 
various and unanticipated 
worksites throughout the U.S 


SOFTWARE ENGINEER 


Software engineer to design 
Jevelop and test computer pro 
grams for business applications. 
analyze software requirements 
to determine feasibility of design 
direct software system testing 
procedures using expertise in 
Developer 6i, Oracle 8i, infor 
matica and PVCS. Requirements: 
Bachelor's Degree or equivalent 
in Computer Science or reiated 
field and two years experience 
as a software engineer or com 
puter programmer, knowledge of 
Developer 6i, Oracle 8i, Infor 
natica and PVCS. Salary: $66,000 
year. Working Conditions: 8:00 
AM. to 5:00 PM hours 
week, involves extensive trave 


it relocation. Apply 


n PA CareerLink, 1270 North 
PO 


yer, Arms Cc 
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the fuel of 
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economy. 
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of 2/3 of all US 
IT professionals. 
If you want to 
make hires, 
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Call Janis 
Crowley at 
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The Disconnect vy 


Between Hispanics 
and the IT Industry 


By Jennifer Hicks 


GIMpIversity 


One in eight people in the U.S. is of 
Hispanic origin. This equals 32.8 million 
Latinos - or 12 percent of the total popu 
lation. Nearly half live in metropolitan 
areas — where there is still some demand 
for talented IT workers. So, why do 
Hispanics account for only 5.4% of the 
IT workforce? 

As has been widely reported, early expo- 
sure to technology is essential in helping 
minority members and women decide to 
enter IT. Yet, oftentimes, many have 
missed this exposure, particularly members 
of Latino communities. 

In part this is because a digital divide 
still exists. Only half of ail Hispanics have 
a computer at 
home and only 44 
percent access the 
Internet. But aside 
from the physical 
availability of 
computers, a Feb- 
ruary 2002 report, 
commissioned by 
IBM and written by 
the Tomas Rivera 
Policy Institute, 
cites additional 





impediments: 
© Education has 
failed to help 
Latinos under- 
stand or realize the benefits of the 
digital age. 
© The content and tools of IT aren't 
exactly compatible with the Latino 
culture 
® Latinos in school have less IT net- 
working activities and mentoring 
than do their non-Hispanic 
counterparts. 
The Rivera report says that this expo- 
sure and mentoring can be critical and 





"can raise awareness about career paths 
and employment opportunities in a wide 
variety of IT-enabled jobs. If acquiring IT 
skills in school can be seen as instrumen- 
tal to a more attractive future life, it will 
likely increase the perseverance of student 
in school and in IT." 

Highlighting the importance of mentors 
and cultural congruity is Andy Lopez, pro- 
fessor of computer science at the University 


of Minnesota - Morris. He says, “After 

being in industry for about a year, I was 

urged by my manager (John Carlson, Ph.D. 
from Cal Tech) to consider going to gradu- 
ate school... While in graduate school I 
taught part time and had a better time 
than I would have imagined. So that led me 
to academic positions [that] I have been 
doing ever since." 

The Hispanic labor force is expected to 
grow 36% by 2010, meaning it will 
account for 13% of the total U.S. work 
force. Eight of the 10 fastest growing 
occupations will be in the information 
technology field, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and about 11.8 million 
computer services jobs will be added by 
2008. Most will require at least some 
higher education. 


10 Companies for Hispanics ac 
Fortune Magazine (7/8/02) 


As the Rivera report says: 

For educational technology to have 
the maximum possible impact on Latino 
children it must be integrated into the 
task of learning and tied to educational 
reform. In addition, students must have 
experiences that enable them to see the 
link between computer skills and 
increased life chances. They need to be 
exposed early to career paths and the 
job opportunities afforded by computer 


skills. 


Author bio: 
Jennifer Hicks, author of several hundred 
articles and who lives in the Boston area, is 
the director of online content for 
IMDiversity.com http://www.imdiversity.com, 
the Web site where opportunities, careers, and 
diversity connect. 
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All kinds of projects. 


One place. 


At Microsoft, diversity matters. 


Not just in the way we hire, but 


in every facet of our operation. 


Because ultimately, we believe 
that a diverse workforce will 

not only enrich our performance 
and products, but also the lives 
of our employees, and the very 
communities in which they live 


and work. 


For more information, visit our 
Web site. When applying for a 
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Study Says IT Execs Aren't 


Walking the Walk on ROI 


60% don’t cost-justify | 
IT spending regularly 


BY THOMAS HOFFMAN 

Although most IT leaders are 
talking tough when it comes to 
cost-justifying their IT invest- 
ments, a new study suggests 
that it might just be lip service. 

According to a report pub- 
lished earlier this month by 
New York-based Ernst & 
Young LLP, 79% of Fortune 
1000 IT decision-makers 
agree that financial justifica- 
tion of IT projects is 
important, yet only 40% con- 
duct business case analyses on 
a regular basis. The survey, 
conducted from May to July, 
polled more than 100 CIOs, 
chief technology officers and 
other executives responsible 
for making IT investment deci- 
sions across a swath of vertical 
industries. 

The reason behind the lack 
of follow-through may be that 
IT decision-makers often lack 
the tools, resources and time to 
conduct a full-blown ROI 
analysis for most IT projects, 
said Chris Mazzei, a 
manager in Ernst & Young’s 
Decision Analytics practice in 
New York and a co-author of 
the report. 

Those constraints strike a 
chord with many CIOs who are 
trying to do more with less 
amid IT budget and staffing 
cutbacks. Many companies 
“have initiatives in place aimed 
at boosting revenues, or there 
might be a mandate to fix a 
problem,” said Frank Bourne, 
vice president of marketing 
technology at Harris Corp., a 
communications equipment | 
maker in Melbourne, Fla. For 
its part, Harris conducts ROI 
analyses “where we can,” but 
Bourne says that “some proj- 


senior 


ects are less ROI-driven and 
more operationally driven.” 

At Nobel Biocare USA Inc., 
some IT projects are cost-justi- 
fied and accounted for as a cap- 
ital expense. One example is a 
shopping application that’s be- 
ing added to the company’s 
Web said Tim Cronin, 
manager of IT at the Yorba Lin- 
da, Calif.-based maker of dental 
implants. In other cases, said 


site, 


Cronin, “the justification itself 


is to do something to achieve 
competitive advantage.” 

Still, financial considera- 
tions are becoming increasing- 
ly important for senior execu- 
tives who make IT investment 
decisions. “I was surprised to 
see to what degree that’s actu- 
ally happening, in terms of the 


Continued from page 1 


CFOs’ IT Woes 


in very poor shape.” 

In addition, many large com- 
panies that have 
through mergers and acquisi- 
tions have a hodgepodge of 
disparate accounting systems 
in place that crunch the num- 
bers differently and aren’t in 
sync with one another. 

“It’s usually not a single nail 
in the coffin. ... It’s typically a 
combination of factors” that 
hamper financial reporting, 
said Robert Charette, director 
of risk management services at 
Cutter Consortium. Charette is 
also president and chief risk 
officer at Itabhi Corp., a risk 
management consultancy in 
Spotsylvania, Va. 

“I don’t care if you’re on the 
most current ERP system. If [a 


grown 


company is running] disparate | 


systems, you're not going to 
have visibility and accuracy” in 
reporting financial data from 


NEWS: 


size of the project needing ap- 
proval [and] who is involved in 
the approval said 
Mazzei. For instance, 80% of 


process,” 


the respondents said they have | 


to cost-justify IT projects of 
less than $100,000, with many 
projects valued at less than 
$10,000 requiring sign-off. 

The need to cost-justify IT 
investments to secure funding 
also appears to vary by indus- 
try. Respondents in the trans- 
portation/logistics and com- 
munications/media industries 
rated the financial justification 
of IT projects as more impor- 
tant than did respondents in 
other sectors, such as energy, 
utilities and financial services. 

In addition, respondents 
said financial justification is 
most important for IT security, 
customer relationship man- 
agement and supply chain 
management projects. E-learn- 
ing and mobile commerce 
projects were deemed the least 
important to cost-justify. D 


widely scattered business 
units, said Rich de Moll, a vice 
president in the finance and 
employee transformation prac- 
tice at Cap Gemini, who au- 
thored the study. 

Many CEOs and CFOs con- 
cur with 
The shortcomings of financial 
systems “aren’t really an issue 
for us, but they are for very 


those conclusions. 


Importance of IT ROI, by Industry 


How important is financial justification, such as ROI, 
for securing internal funding for an IT project? 


ee emepmemms 


logistics 


Communica- 
tions/media 


Manufacturing 


Retail 


Consumer 
products 


Financial 
services 


Energy/ 
utilities 


35 37 
Less important 


3.9 41 43 45 


More important 


NOTE: Respondents uses a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 being 
“not important” and 5 being “very important.” 


JURCE: SURVEY OF MORE 
INDUCTED MAY TO JULY 2002 BY ERNST 


HAN 10¢ 


large companies with disparate 
systems across their organiza- 
tions,” said Louise J. Wannier, 
president and CEO of Enfish 
Corp., a Pasadena, Calif.-based 
enterprise software developer. 
For its part, the privately held 
company relies on finance 
software from Fargo, N.D.- 
based Microsoft Great Plains 
and a mix of homegrown sys- 


Better Integration on the Horizon 


Which statement best describes your IT capabilities 
related to financial transaction processing? 


48% 


29% 


Nonintegrated 
and primarily integrated with 
legacy ERP components 


MToday & In3 years 


Partially 


CE: MAY 2 SURVEY 


48% 


29% 
18% : 21% ; 
3 : 2% 


Primarily 
ERP-based and 
partly integrated 


Primarily 
ERP-based and 
fully integrated 
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tems that deliver the financial 
information Wannier said she 
needs. 

In some cases, the financial 
systems contain the informa- 
tion CFOs their 
jobs. But “CFOs don’t know 
how to get the information” 
because they don’t know how 


need to do 


to use the systems effectively, 
said Tim Sullivan, CFO at The 
Yofarm Co., a yogurt maker in 
Naugatuck, Conn. ‘Though the 
Best Software Inc. MAS 90 fi- 
nancial systems in place at Yo- 
farm have their shortcomings, 
said Sullivan, “we can amend 
them to meet the situation.” 

Many companies appear to 
have their work cut out for 
them to streamline and im- 
prove their financial systems 
and processes. Said Charette, 
“It’s a mess out there. There 
are a lot of [CEOs and CFOs] 
who have their fingers crossed 
that their financial statements 
are accurate because a lot of 
them don’t have good financial 
systems to tell them where 
they’re at.” D 
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FRANKLY SPEAKING 


Questionable Software 


READER WRITES ABOUT the Uniform Computer 

Information Transactions Act (UCITA) and its “self- 

help” provision: “Fail to pay your phone bill and the 

phone company ‘self-helps’ itself by remotely shutting 

off your service. Steal premium channels by hacking 
your cable connection and the cable company shuts your box down 
from miles away. Fail to make enough car payments and the bank 
sends someone to legally steal your car out of your driveway in the 
middle of the night. ... [What UCITA seeks is] to allow software 
publishers some of the same protections available to so many other 
businesses.” (See Readers’ Letters, page 21.) 


That’s a fair point — and it raises questions 
that go to the heart of the why we need laws 
that deal specifically with software. 

After all, telephone and cable services are 
just that: services we pay for every month. Oth- 
er utilities deliver consumable products such as 
electricity, water and gas on a pay-as-you-go ba- 
sis. Stop paying for what you get, and they’ll cut 
you off. 

So should software be treated as a consum- 
able product, like natural gas? Or is it a service, 
like cable? Or is it something else? 

And in most states, a repo man can’t legally 
take your car without your consent if it’s locat- 
ed at your home or business, or if you otherwise 
object to the impending repossession. In some 
states a repossession requires warning letters or 
a court order. And repo “self-help” only applies 
when the car is collateral for a loan. 

Does software fit that model? If it does, 
should software self-help have the same limits? 

Let’s face it — after 50 years, the law still isn’t 
sure how to treat software. And the questions 
keep piling up. 

Is software a durable good that can be used 
indefinitely and then resold, like a 
used car? Can it be resold but not 
copied, like a book? Or can it only 
be licensed — and if it can, does a 
license exist if customers are told 
they’re “buying” shrink-wrapped 
software? 

Should software vendors get to 
choose whether their software is 
a product, a service, sold, leased, 
licensed or given away? 

What about warranties? What 
about damage caused by the failure 
of a product? If your tires disinte- 
grate, your gas tank explodes or 


FRANK HAYES, Computer- 
world’s senior news colum- 
nist, has covered IT for more 
than 20 years. Contact him at 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


your air conditioner catches fire because of 
flawed design or faulty manufacturing, you can 
sue the manufacturer. Should software be treat- 
ed the same way? And if there is such a thing as 
software product liability, who gets sued if 
open-source software fails? 

The questions don’t stop there. Can a soft- 
ware license be valid if the licensee has to pay 
for the product before he sees the license? Or if 
the vendor can change the license without ne- 
gotiating with or even informing the licensee? 


Is it fraud if the product doesn’t work the way | 


the demo did? 
Does the customer have the right to use soft- 


ware in ways the vendor never intended? Or the | 
right to examine and patch software so it can do | 


things the vendor doesn’t want it to? 

Should a vendor be able to force a customer 
to upgrade? What if the old version does what 
the customer needs, and the new version 
doesn’t? Or how about when the cost of the 
new version will be far more than its price tag 
because of the expense of retrofitting other 
applications to work with it? 

Finally, if there’s a dispute, how should it be 

resolved? Under state laws? Federal 
laws? Contract law? Consumer pro- 


tection law? At the courthouse, with | 


dueling lawyers? Or at the firewall, 
with dueling hackers trying to en- 
force or block self-help? 

See? Questions piled on ques- 
tions. And every question means 
that much more uncertainty for 
software vendors and customers at 
every level. That’s why we really do 
need a clear, consistent legal frame- 
work relating to software — a set of 
laws that everyone can live with. 

Just not UCITA. BD 





THIS IT group is supposed to 
be making remote backups for 
departmental servers, but for 
several days one server's back- 
up keeps timing out, and pilot 
fish can’t log in to check it. Is 
there anything wrong with the 
server? fish asks local tech. “No, 
it's fine.” Well, did you change 
anything? fish asks. “Only the 
host name and the IP address,” 
tech says. “And we installed a 
different operating system.” 


USER KEEPS complaining that 
this newly installed PC doesn’t 
work. IT pilot fish is puzzled; it 
tests out OK every time, but user 
keeps bringing it back. Finally, 
fish asks user to describe the 
working environment - any ex 
cess vibration? he asks. No, but 
it turns out the PC is in a meat 
freezer at minus 20 degrees 
Fahrenheit. “I suggested he get 
one of those space blankets, 
wrap the CPU in it and never turn 
it off,” says fish. “We never got 
another call, so I'm assuming my 
suggestion worked.” 


IT ACCOUNTING application 
manager tells programmer pilot 
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— > 
fish, “We need to take your name 
as author off your application 
procedure manuals before we 
distribute them.” That's company 
policy, so fish doesn’t mind - 
until he hears that manager has 
been telling department heads 
he personally wrote the manuals. 
“Not surprisingly,” grumbles fish, 
“he also does this with all the ap- 
plications we write.” 


USER’S MOUSE is getting 
jerky, and rebooting and check- 
ing connections doesn't fix it. 
But when IT pilot fish flips the 
mouse over, he finds tape cover- 
ing the mouse ball. It won't work 
that way, fish tells user. Is a co- 
worker messing with you? “No, | 
put the tape there,” user says. “I 
didn’t want the mouse to get dirty 
so it wouldn't work, so | put the 
tape over the hole to protect it.” 


Hey, I'll protect you: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You get 
a stylish Shark shirt if we use 
your true tale of IT life. And 
check out the daily feed, browse 
the Sharkives and sign up for 
Shark Tank home delivery at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 


The 5th Wave 


DENISE AND JERRY LeviN— AUTHORS oF 

LOST IN THE MALL PARKING LoT”, * THE 

MISPLACED GALLERY INVITATION”, AND, 
“THE BAD HAIRCUT—WHY ME?" 


Truthfully? Lé it weren't 
for eRiblishing, many of 


these stories would have 
remained untold, 
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Two million people at 10,000 Brio customer sites have already seen bottom- 
line results that our competitors promise—but can’t deliver. In fact, our 
customers’ enthusiasm for our easy-to-use, easy-to-deploy, cost-effective 
software has inspired us to make you this astonishing offer: 
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All-you need are three things: 





1. Adata warehouse or database 
2. From which you need to generate reports or analyses 
3. And us. 









We'll give you the details of this offer, as well as our Free Test Drive, at 
www. brio.com/guarantee/cw. 









So with a Free Test Drive before you buy, and a guarantee afterward, let us 
prove that Brio is the business intelligence software that lowers your risks, 
and delivers fast results. Guaranteed. 






Call us and get results at 1-877-BUY-BRIO (1-877-289-2746) 






www.brio.com/guarantee/cw 
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